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A Challenge and a Pledge 


When the President called upon American industry through the national 
defense program to streamline its production plans and speed up its output 
to the point where it would be building an airplane every four minutes, a tank 
every seven minutes, and two ocean-going merchant ships every day, commer- 
cial education was immediately confronted with the most serious challenge 
of its history. For behind the greatest arms production program which the 
world has ever seen, industry is swiftly mobilizing its army of executives, en- 
gineers, and department heads who are all dependent upon an even greater 


army of thoroughly trained and competent secretaries, clerical workers, typists, 
machine calculators, and accountants. 


We, as commercial educators, face the tremendous responsibility of re- 
appraising our traditional subject matter and reorienting and reinvigorating 
our programs in the light of the terrific impact of the demands so suddenly 
confronting us. As the conflict develops, we shall undoubtedly have to modify 
or to adapt our plans further to meet emergency needs. 


Mechanization of office work is proceeding with rapidly increasing tempo. 
The demand for stenographers, secretaries, and all types of office workers who 
are equipped with special skills and sound background training in the principles 
and practices of business is growing by leaps and bounds. The ever-increasing 
complexities of the defense effort are creating new job requirements and are 
modifying old ones. The day of the single-skilled worker is rapidly passing. 


In keeping with the traditions of commercial education, we can best pre- 
pare to meet the challenge of the hour—free from hesitation or hysteria—by 
an immediate pledge to the Chief Executive of our nation of an all-out effort 
to make our training a vital and an integral part of America’s great defense 
program. 

Surely, this is a time for us to remember that never was sound intensive 
training in the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic more 
important than it is now. After all, the primary contribution of commercial 
education to defense is training in these basic subjects. Advanced work or 
training in the specialized skills should be reserved for those best fitted to 
benefit from it. Then, too, we must be more searchingly critical of our results. 
Our testing and guidance programs are going to be tried as never before if we 
are to avoid a duplication of the sorry situation of 1917-1918 when both public 
and private schools were frantically striving to train and to retrain vast numbers 
of office workers in the shortest possible time. A peacetime army may be poorly 


equipped and trained, but in time of national stress it should be geared to 
peak condition. 


Above all, let each of us resolve to do his own particular job better than 
he has ever done it before. In the words of the President: ‘‘Organized education 


must do its full part to keep America strong; the shape of things to come is 
ominous only to those who lack resolution.”’ 






Bruce F. Jeffery, president, New 
England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association; principal, 
B. F. Brown Junior High School, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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Keeping Ahead 


by 


Harvey A. Andruss 
President, State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 






of the Auditor 





Business education, 
originally for employees, is 
now developing a point of view 
which includes employers and 
the buying public or society. 
A business cannot continue to 
pay a salary to an employee 
unless a profit is earned. If the 
buying public does not patron- 
ize a business, it merely means 
that the concern is not meeting 
an existing need of society. 

The bookkeeper is an em- 
ployee who receives the return 
for his services in the form of 
salary. Unless the employer 
continues to make a profit, the business 
cannot continue to pay the bookkeeper’s 
salary. Unless a business concern contributes 
to the sum total of human welfare by meet- 
ing an existing need, the buying public 
(society) will not continue to patronize the 
business. Thus, if society feels that a busi- 
ness does not produce goods or provide 
services which it needs, it will not buy 
what the business has to offer; profits will 
not be forthcoming; and in time, the em- 
ployer will not be able to pay the salary of 
the bookkeeper. The relation of the em- 
ployer and employee to society is depicted 
by the following diagram: 





Point of Persons 

View Affected Objectives 
Vocational Employee Salary 
Economic Employer Profits 
Social Buying Public Human Welfare 


This general philosophy of looking beyond 
the desk of the employee to the office of the 
employer, who projects his new ventures in 
the light of what the buying public or so- 
ciety will need, has reflected itself in our 
accounting and auditing practices. 

With the increase of the number of indi- 
viduals filing income tax returns, our record 
keeping must recognize the Government as a 
representative of society. Thus, our records 
must be made so that summaries or reports 
can be constructed periodically, and they 
should also form the basis for making yearly 
income tax returns to the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Otherwise, the indi- 
vidual earning from $750 to 
$1,000 a year will have no 
basis for explaining his income 
and the deduction figures to 
auditors and tax review in- 
vestigators. 

This gradual development 
of an ever-widening point of 
view in business has been re- 
flected by our learning proc- 
esses in bookkeeping. When 
the vocational record keeping 
attitude prevailed, students be- 
gan the learning process in 
bookkeeping with the journal, 
ledger, or account orders of presentation. 
With the shift of emphasis to the economic 
employer-managerial point of view, there 
was developed the balance sheet or equa- 
tion orders of presentation. We shall now 
have to develop an order of presentation 
giving more attention to the needs of society 
in relation to personal records so as to pro- 
vide a basis for income tax returns. These 
records must be made so as to furnish all 
information for income tax returns which are 
subject to review by federal revenue agents. 

The term, “order of presentation,” is here 
used to mean the continuing point of view 
or emphasis which prevails throughout 
various bookkeeping cycles rather than the 
particular way (approach) in which book- 
keeping cycles are begun. 

If a teacher of beginning bookkeeping 
knows the requirements of accounting and 
auditing, much can be accomplished in lay- 
ing a foundation for future study. The re- 
teaching of certain skills and approaches is 
thus avoided and there is a saving in the 
time and effort spent in learning. We may 
consider bookkeeping, accounting, and au- 
diting from several points of view. However, 
for the purpose of this discussion, the teach- 
ing of beginning bookkeeping (or accounting) 
must contain the possibilities of growth m 
the knowledge of records, and the part they 
play in business. If a further division of the 
function of records in business is desired, 
we may state them as follows: 
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(1) The recording-bookkeeping function 

(2) The reporting-accounting function 

($) The verifying-auditor function 
Thus, the recorder, the reporter, and the 
verifier may be one person performing three 
operations, or three persons performing one 
operation, or any other possible combination 
of the three functions involved. 

If our emphasis is placed upon the record- 
ing of debits and credits in journals and the 
transfer of these figures to accounts in a 
ledger so that the equality of debits and 
credits may be proved mathematically 
from time to time, we have a routine which 
is followed by the one who is commonly 
known as a bookkeeper or a recorder. 

If the facts recorded by the bookkeeper are 
summarized at the end of a stated period in 
the form of a report so that analyses and 
interpretations of past performance of the 
business may point the direction to be fol- 
lowed by the business in the future, this 
function is performed by the accountant or 
reporter. 

However, we do not always accept the 
facts found in the records as final, but we 
determine periodically the accuracy of 
amounts and the classifications of accounts. 
This is the function of the auditor or verifier. 
Facts alone are not sufficient, but the sum- 
mary presented by the accountant should 
depict the status of the business as well as 
the history of the transactions leading up to 
a picture of the business at a given time. 
The records are verified and rectified by 
auditors from the facts furnished by book- 
keepers. 

_ If the teacher in beginning bookkeeping 
is not mindful of the periodic reporting and 
verifying aspects of business records, he 
cannot help the student to grow and finally 
to arrive at an integrated or complete idea 
of the functions of these records in business 
and life. For instance, careless instruction 
in journalizing—putting the emphasis on the 
selection of the debits and credits and the 
writing of these account names in a journal 
with the amounts involved, and allowing 
the student to omit clear, concise and com- 
plete explanations — indicates that the 
teacher is stressing the recording point of 
view to the exclusion of the reporting or 
verifying functions. Explanations of journal 
entries are, after all, the most important 
part of the entry to the auditor, for if he is 
given complete explanations, he can verify, 
and if necessary, adjust and correct any 
mistakes which the recording bookkeeper 
may have made in the original entry. If 
the explanation is complete, the auditor can 
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correct the amount involved in the entry. 
With a good explanation, he can reconstruct 
the entry. Debit and credit account names 
and amounts may be corrected. However, 
if the explanation is omitted or incomplete, 
any error made by the recorder cannot be 
corrected unless the verifying auditor is able 
to find a business voucher which gives him 
the necessary information. 

Next to the original business papers or 
vouchers, the explanations contained in the 
journal are a most important point of em- 
phasis for the beginning bookkeeping teacher. 
Poor explanations are those which give in- 
complete information; they are worse than 
worthless because they have consumed time 
in the making, yet they have added nothing 
to the meaning of the record. 

The omission of the explanations of journal 
entries is a serious matter. For instance, the 
manager of a small corporation had taken 
sums of money for traveling expenses 
throughout the period of one year. When 
the cash advance was made, the entries were 
similar to the following: 

Manager’s Drawing Account..... $100 .00 

Cash bathbidnss beth aeeuhnbe $100.00 
At the end of the year, a journal entry 
equaling the amount of all advances was 
made as follows without an explanation: 


Traveling Expenses.............. $1,800 .00 


Manager’s Drawing Account... $1,800 .00 


The $1,800 amount was closed into the 
Profit and Loss Account. 

In the court action which ensued, the 
records were presented, and the bookkeeper 
was asked why he did not write an explana- 
tion after this entry. His answer was that 
many times in closing the books, explana- 
tions were not written when the profit and 
loss account was either debited or credited. 
When he was further questioned, ““Why did 
you make this entry?” his answer was, “‘] 
don’t remember.” The result of this practice 
was that the manager had $1,800 in travel- 
ing expenses and no record was submitted to 
show how the money was spent. The jury, 
being unversed in accounting, could not be 
shown or convinced that the money had 
not been correctly handled. 

Verification of records is sometimes the 
function of courts of law, and a poor record 
is frequently worse than no record at all, 
since the explanations or the reasons behind 
the entries are incomplete or lacking. The 
testimony given to supplement the records 
is frequently vague because of a convenient 
lapse of memory or the professed lack of 
knowledge on the part of the record maker. 
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If beginning bookkeeping or accounting is 
taught with no regard for the future verifi- 
cation which needs to be made of all business 
records, then such records are only fulfilling 
one of the many functions which business 
requires of them. 

Periodically all records must be summar- 
ized in the form of reports. These reports 
take many forms. The most common form 
of reports are known as the balance sheet, 
the statement of profit and loss, and the 
manufacturing statement. Unless records are 
kept in such a manner so as to facilitate the 
making of these reports, then the purpose of 
the record itself is partially defeated since 
the ability to make these reports within a 
few days after the close of the fiscal period 
is vital to the management. 


One of the skills which may be taught in 
connection with the making of a work sheet 
is that of dividing the number of account 
titles between two pages of work sheet paper 
in a manner that will facilitate the making 
of the financial statements therefrom. The 
division of accounts should be made with 
the accountant and the auditor in mind. 


Many times a trial balance is copied on a 
sheet of work sheet paper and as the work 
progresses, it becomes evident to the person 
copying the trial balance that all the titles, 
plus those made necessary by the adjust- 
ments, cannot be contained on one sheet of 
paper. This sometimes means that a fifty- 
line sheet of work sheet paper will be filled 
and possibly ten more titles will be written 
on the second sheet of columnar paper, to 
which will be added such new account titles 
as arise during the making of the adjusting 
entries. This method gives a lopsided ar- 
rangement and necessitates forwarding totals 
from one sheet to another in such a manner 
that there is no cross check between the 
sheets themselves. 

A more intelligent approach to this prob- 
lem is to have the student survey the number 
of account titles in his trial balance in rela- 
tion to the number of lines on the work sheet 
paper to determine whether more than one 
sheet of columnar paper will be required. If 
he estimates that more than one sheet is 
required, then the division of the account 
titles should be made on some basis which 
will facilitate the work of the accountant or 
the auditor. This may be done by writing 
the accounts appearing on the balance sheet 
on one sheet of columnar paper and the 
accounts to appear on the profit and loss 
statement on another sheet of columnar 
paper. Necessary space will be left on each 
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sheet for writing new account titles brought 
about by the adjusting process. 


If an adjusting entry gives rise to two 
new account titles, one of the titles may 
follow the balance sheet accounts and the 
other may follow the profit and loss account. 


This mechanical device in making work 
sheets is seldom taught in our public schools, 
but it has distinct advantages when we con- 
sider the activities of the report-making 
accountant or the verifying auditor. Among 
these advantages are: 

1. The difference between the two balance sheet 
columns represents a figure which is either net 
profit or net loss, and which corresponds to the 
balancing figure of the profit and loss columns, 
Thus, the two columnar sheets are counterbalanc- 
ing. 

2. When completed, one page contains data for 
making the financial statement, and the other 


page furnishes all information for making the 
operating statement. 


8. Frequently, in auditing the accounts of a large 
concern, the number of titles becomes so great 
that it is necessary to subdivide the trial balance. 
This subdivision may be made on the basis of 
dividing the trial balance in such a way s0 as to 
give one auditor the current assets, another au- 
ditor the fixed assets, a third auditor the current 
liabilities, and a fourth auditor the fixed liabilities 
and capital sections of a balance sheet. 

Adjustments originating on one sheet 
probably affect accounts written on other 
sheets, but the auditing of the accounts of 
the concern can proceed with four or more 
persons working from several different an- 
gles at the same time. 

If bookkeeping students approach the 
construction of work sheets requiring two 
sheets of columnar paper from this point of 
view, they will recognize the needs of the 
accountant as well as of the auditor. 

The report-making accountant has many 
responsibilities in the compilation, the use, 
and the comparison of the statements after 
they are compiled. The function of analysis 
is the arrangement of the report in the form 
of a logical synopsis or a tabular statement 
in order to disclose the different parts or 
elements. 

Thus, we divide the assets into two classes 
on the balance sheet, separating those that 
affect working capital from those which do 
not directly affect working capital. We then 
have (1) the current assets, and (2) the fixed 
assets. An understanding of working capital 
is a sound and convenient basis for explain- 
ing the classification of assets and liabilities 
on the balance sheet. Otherwise, we copy 
balance sheets from textbook illustrations. 

Another function of the reporting ac- 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Guidance, A Commercial Department Function 


E. Duncan Hyde 
Acting Head of Commercial Department 
Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Tue problem of vocational and 
educational guidance is one that has gained 
widespread recognition in recent years, and 
it is now much in the minds of educators. 
In the discussion of and the experimentation 
with vocational education and educational 
guidance, emphasis has been directed along 
the lines of supervision, administration, and 
the agencies through which these functions 
are to be carried out. At one time this 
function of guidance was made to operate 
almost exclusively in the senior high school. 
Recently, however, the tendency has been 
to start the program in the lower grades, 
sometimes as low as the sixth grade of 
elementary school. The program is then 
offered in all higher grades, even beyond the 
level of the senior high school. This growth 
has created a need for a larger guidance 
personnel, and the administration of the 
program calls for considerable co-operation 
of other agencies with the guidance depart- 
ment. 

In the senior high school we find in many 
instances a departmentalized organization. 
Many departments are organized by sub- 
jects, such as English, Latin, and mathe- 
matics; other departments, such as the com- 
mercial or the technical departments, are 
organized by subjects in their particular 
fields and they cover a much wider area of 
application. This is particularly true in the 
commercial department, for the students 
enrolled in commercial subjects spend a 
greater part of their time under the super- 
vision and instruction of teachers in the 
department. Because of this situation, the 
teaching personnel of the department has 
an excellent opportunity to complement the 
work of the guidance counselors because it 
has direct contact with the students several 
times each day. Recent thinking points 
toward the desirability of having the teacher 
act as a guide for the pupil not only in sub- 
ject content, but also in other matters. This 
discussion and direction at one time lay 
solely within the domain of the guidance 
counselors. It is with reference to this trend 
in particular and to other general trends, 
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that I wish to devote some of the material 
that is to follow. 

At its inception as an integral part of the 
school system, the guidance department took 
the name, “vocational guidance,” implying 
in the name the idea of direction toward 
work. The first counselors were called 
“vocational counselors,” and they placed 
emphasis upon the vocational rather than the 
educational side of guidance. These coun- 
selors, instead of having a background in 
teaching and education, were chosen largely 
from the personnel divisions of industry. It 
was natural for them to emphasize prepara- 
tion for jobs and job placement in their 
particular line of work. In the lush days of 
the late twenties, job-getting was no 
problem, but the choice of jobs was. As a 
result, private placement services were 
organized in many communities. These 
services, in turn, led to the inauguration of 
similar services in the public high schools. 
To provide the personnel to administer this 
placement program, the schools employed 
the type of counselor which I have just 
mentioned. The duties of the counselor cen- 
tered around vocations and placement to the 
exclusion of educational matters. As the 
depression era became more of a basic fibre 
of our national economy, this early purpose 
of guidance became obsolete in the majority 
of cases. A new problem, that of educational 
guidance, came into being. This change has 
brought with it the present trend toward the 
combination of vocational and educational 
guidance under the general head of counsel- 
ing. Those individuals who were once called 
“vocational counselors” now prefer to be 
known as “guidance counselors.” 

Along with this change from vocational to 
educational counseling came the inevitable 
change in attitude toward the responsibilities 
for such counseling. The teacher of some 
years back may have done a good job of 
guiding his pupils into satisfactory employ- 
ment as well as into subjects that were both 
satisfactory to the pupil and helpful vo- 
cationally. However, the teacher did not 
assume any admitted role of guidance 
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counselor; he left this to the vocational 
guidance department. Now, with the trend 
toward educational rather than vocational 
guidance, the teacher assumes an in- 
creasingly important part in the guidance 
program. In so far as the pupil is concerned, 
the teacher approaches guidance from the 
educational viewpoint; he is, therefore, 
interested chiefly in the educational develop- 
ment and growth of his pupils. In some 
schools this trend has reached the point of 
making the teacher responsible in a so-called 
advisory period for the general educational 
and vocational outlook of his pupils. This 
problem, through trial and error, has come 
back in a large measure to the domain of the 
teacher, where it had its beginning. The 
natural way for the teachers to act as 
counselors would be through the department 
of which they are members. Therefore, any 
department may find itself in an excellent 
position to do much in the direction of 
guidance counseling. 

Another trend that is becoming more 
popular in recent years is the general use of 
aptitude tests as a basis for course and sub- 
ject selection in the senior high school. 
Baltimore is fortunate in this respect in 
that it has a well-qualified and modern 
bureau of tests and measurements whose 
services are constantly available to any 
school desiring to use them. Besides apti- 
tude testing (a new development in the 
bureau’s work), it has for a number of years 
given educational and psychological tests. 
The results of these tests are made available 
through the guidance department to any 
teacher, supervisor, or administrator who 
wishes to use them. With this and other 
trends in mind, we can approach the problem 
of departmental guidance much more in- 
telligently; we can also, if we desire, include 
departmental guidance as one of these 
present-day tendencies. 

In gathering data, I found little available 
on the subject of departmental guidance; 
therefore, I am going to use as the basis for 
the remainder of this article our experiences 
and the procedures we used in inaugurating 
and administering our own departmental 
guidance program in one of the Baltimore 
high schools. 

From a departmental standpoint, it seems 
to me that there are several areas; for ex- 
ample, course selection, report card check- 
up, problems of pupil adjustment within the 
department, and in-school employment op- 
portunities in which guidance principles can 
function. Furthermore, I am of the opinion 
that the administration and the supervision 
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of the guidance program within the depart- 
ment is quite as important and should re. 
ceive as much attention as the organization. 
It may be that a department might exceed 
the limits of its authority or that it can en- 
croach upon the guidance program, but | 
feel certain that the guidance department, 
with all the mass of detail it has to handle, 
feels a certain relief in knowing that there 
are elements of the school organization 
which are sincerely interested in work the 
department is doing. 

COURSE SELECTION. For a number of years 
I have felt that many pupils were being 
directed into courses in which they showed 
little interest and aptitude. As a matter of 
fact, when these pupils were interrogated 
through directed questions as to why they 
were taking the course or courses, their 
answers were invariably, “Well, my friend | 
took it,” or “I thought I would like it,” or | 
“My parents wanted me to take it.” This | 
might not have been serious had there been 
consistent success. In many cases, however, 
teachers and pupils alike complained, usually 
after it was too late, that there had been 
some mistake in the selection of courses. | 
do not wish to argue that, with a scientific 
approach to course selection, proper selec- 
tion will be made in every case, but I do 
believe that some direction is better than 
mere random choice. 

For the last year and a half I have been 
attempting through a departmental com- 
mittee to improve this course selection 
situation. At first the committee combined 
the factors of achievement, I. Q., and reading 
ability as a basis for selection. The results 
seemed to indicate that this combination 
was a wise choice. I have no specific clinical 
evidence in enough cases to warrant any as- 
sertion of the validity of this basis, but dis- 
cussion among the teachers who have these 
groups and a cursory inspection of half-term 
and term marks seem to indicate much more 
success than was attained under the old 
scheme. During the school year 1940-41 we 
added to the criteria a formal aptitude test | 
to determine stenographic and _ clerical 
ability. 

Another part of the procedure in course 
selection was the use of a letter addressed to 
parents. This letter contained a list of the 
courses open to the pupils and certain other 
pertinent factors that might influence selec- 
tion. We tried in every way possible, even 
though we had biased the choice of the 
pupils involved by excluding courses they 
should not take, to make it appear as if the 
pupils themselves had chosen the course 
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which they were to take. On the other hand, 
we did not exclude them from any choice 
made outside of suggested courses. The 
following is a copy of the letter: 


The commercial curricula in the -...........------ 
provides for a choice of courses to be followed upon the 
completion of the tenth grade. They are: Stenographic, 
Bookkeeping, Salesmanship and Advertising, College 
Preparatory, General Clerical, and Office Practice. 


Within the next several days your son will be re- 
quired to make a selection of the course that appeals to 
him as the one in which he will be most successful and 
interested. Unfortunately, frequently a boy’s choice is 
influenced more by what his classmates do than by 
reason or adaptability. 


For this reason, a committee of the commercial 
faculty has examined your son’s record in an effort to 
help him choose that course in which, they believe, he 
is likely to be most happy and successful. They hope, 
also, that you will accept their recommendation and 
guide your son accordingly. They suggest the following: 


While you are not obligated to concur in these 
recommendations, the committee thinks that it will be 
to your son’s best interest if they are followed. 


Sincerely yours, 


The pupils return this letter, which has 
been signed by the parents. On the basis of 
this letter, a final decision is made at a 
meeting held by the guidance department. 
The decision of each pupil is checked care- 
fully against the recommendations, and 
variations from the recommendations are 
noted. If any choice is far afield of the 
recommendation, the pupil concerned is 
called in for consultation with the head of the 
commercial department and the guidance 
counselor in charge of the pupil’s particular 
group. Such cases are not numerous; there- 
fore, every effort is made to guide the 
pupils concerned into what the consultants 
think is a proper course for them to follow. 

At the end of the first marking period, 
each pupil’s record is studied to see if he 
has attained the success indicated in the 
courses that were advised. A careful check 
is also made of those pupils who did not 
select the recommended courses. Our ex- 
perience thus far has been that where recom- 
mended courses were selected, the majority 
of the pupils attained success beyond the 
usual experience in unguided course selection. 
Furthermore, we have found that a majority 
of those pupils who did not follow the 
recommendations were unsuccessful. I 
might say that between 80 and 85 per cent 
of all pupils select recommended courses. 
Among the few cases which I mentioned 
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where course recommendation was not fol- 
lowed by selection, we have found a few 
cases where failure in the subject matter 
was so obvious that some change in the course, 
even after a term’s work, had to be recom- 
mended. I wish to place particular emphasis 
upon this need for follow-up, because failure 
to follow through any case defeats the whole 
purpose of course selection. No matter how 
careful one may be in selecting the criteria 
upon which he bases his recommendations, 
the only real validation of that criteria lies 
in the ultimate success of those who have 
been guided by it. As far as course selection 
is concerned, then, we may summarize by 
saying that evidence seems to point toward 
the use of achievement, I. Q., reading ability, 
and aptitude tests as a valid basis for the 
selection of courses in commercial work by 
pupils completing the tenth grade; and that 
follow-up, in the case of every pupil, is just 
as important as the original selection. 


REPORT CARD CHECK-UP. In the previous 
section I have discussed the matter of course 
selection. In discussing this point, I have 
been restricted to that group of pupils who are 
entering the 11B grade only—this being the 
time that selection is made. I wish to discuss 
now another operation. At the end of each 
quarter the report cards of all pupils in the 
commercial department who have failed in 
more than one subject are called for. Each 
pupil concerned is then called in for a con- 
ference with the department head to see if 
it is possible to discover the causes for failure. 
If there are pupils in the group who have 
already made course selections, the matter is 
handled as I have indicated previously. 
However, if they are ninth or tenth grade 
pupils, a little different procedure is followed. 
One of the procedures used in attempting to 
rectify this condition of failure is to enlist 
the co-operation of the home room teachers. 
Through home room teachers it is possible 
to impress upon the minds of the pupils how 
important it is to work hard and to enjoy 
the fruits of success. If this procedure does 
not seem to cause any improvement, a 
letter is written to the parent of each failing 
pupil outlining a course of action which the 
parent may take in order to improve the 
situation. As a matter of fact, this letter is 
sent to all parents whose children have just 
completed their first term in school. The 
following is the letter that is used: 


In examining the report of your son for the first 
quarter, I find that he has failed in the following sub- 
jects: 
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I am calling this matter of failure to your attention 
again because I believe that if some effort is made to 
correct this situation early, there will be less likelihood 
of your son’s continued failure. 

I should like to call your attention to the fact that 
your son is one of a group who have come to us from 
other schools where procedures are quite different from 
a It may be that your son 
is finding it difficult to adjust himself to the new situa- 
tion; this, in itself, may be a contributing cause to his 
failure. This failure to adjust himself does not excuse 
entirely the poor work that he has done. He should, 
however, avail himself of every opportunity to inquire 
into the new ways of doing things and to ask advice of 
his teachers or guidance counselors whenever he faces 
a problem that is difficult to solve. 


There are several things that you, the parent, may 
do to help in the problem: 


1. You should insist that a certain time be spent each 
evening on home assignments; not less than 30 
minutes for each subject. 

2. You should counsel your son to ask help of his 
subject teachers when he is in difficulty. 

3. Attendance at PTA meetings or more frequent 
personal contacts with the school would help you 
keep up to date on the progress of your son’s work. 

4. You should inquire of your son every day about 
what he has to do in his home assignment for each 
subject. 

5. You can expect a report at the end of January, 
early in April, and again in June; you can expect 
notification of deficiency in December, March, 
and June. For these official communications from 
the school, you should make inquiry of your son at 
the approximate time they are due. 

6. Insist upon regular attendance of your son, and 
communicate with the school by note on the day 
your son returns from any absence of which you 
have knowledge. 

7. Will you please sign this letter in ink in the space 
provided at the bottom, and give it to your son for 
return to his home room teacher. 

I assure you that your co-operation in the matters 
mentioned will save you and your boy many future 
difficulties. 

Yours sincerely 


A third approach to this problem of failure 
is to reward good scholarship in the hope 
that it will be an incentive to those who are 
failing to do better work. This reward takes 
the form of a personal letter from the de- 
partment head to the pupil in recognition of 
the commendable work he has done. The 
following is a sample of this letter: 


At this, the end of the first quarter of the --_....... 
school year, I am sure you are pleased to find your name 
listed on the Honor Roll among those who have at- 
tained the grade of ___---. 

Personal satisfaction is one reward for successful at- 
tainment; however, recognition by others is also de- 
sirable. I wish, therefore, to congratulate you personally 
for your evidence of scholarship. 
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The commercial department and the school, as well 
as your parents, I am sure, are proud of you. We all 
hope that you will continue your diligence and effort 
in your studies. 

Yours sincerely, 

In addition to the other advantages of 
using these methods for report card check-up, 
I believe that they also serve to familiarize 
the department head with the background, 
ability, and achievement of the individual 
pupils. 

PROBLEMS OF PUPIL ADJUSTMENT WITHIN 
THE DEPARTMENT. In a cosmopolitan high 
school a great many different types of per- 
sonalities are brought into association with 
each other. This association breeds either 
comradeship or animosity, agreement or 
conflict. The responsibility for these feelings 
among the pupils often lies within the juris- 
diction of the teachers, the department head, 
and in serious cases, the school adminis- 
trators. Many times, these conflicts are 
difficult to handle when they are discovered; 
they are even more difficult to discover. 
Both teachers and pupils alike have a way 
of holding grudges against each other, which 
usually are unwarranted, and which fre- 
quently contribute to the failure of the 
pupil. It devolves upon the teacher to avoid 
such grudges, or when they occur through a 
natural distaste, to try at least not to let 
them bias his judgment. On the other hand, 
when the conflict is from the standpoint of 
the pupil, the situation becomes more diffi- 
cult because the pupil will not so readily 
admit to the teacher or to those interested 
in his welfare that his reason for not getting 
along is largely one of conflicting personali- 
ties. When such difficulties as these are 
discovered, they should be handled first by 
the teacher. If the teacher fails to find the 
solution, the problem should be passed on to 
the administrators of the department for 
further study and adjustment. 


Pupils, among themselves, also provide 
problems of personality adjustment. These 
conflicts do not contribute to worth-while 
classroom activities. They frequently make 
themselves felt in the form of efforts to 
discredit the recitations of pupils involved 
in the conflict. Some of this kind of banter- 
ing is worth while in the classroom in that it 
relieves formality and puts each pupil on his 
mettle to do the best work possible, but 
there are some pupils to whom this sort of 
thing is extremely distasteful and discon- 
certing. Some sort of guidance is necessary 
in many of these cases, and it becomes 
primarily the teacher’s duty to make an 
adjustment. I believe that guidance is in- 
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dicated here and that recognition of this 
problem should be a part of the departmental 
guidance program. 

A third source of difficulty is that which 
relates to course selection and which I have 
discussed previously. Finally, there are 
miscellaneous problems which the depart- 
ment, through the head or the teachers in it, 
can do much to correct. These problems 
include matters of school discipline which 
are not serious enough for action by the ad- 
ministrative authorities; direction into extra- 
curricular activities; and factors relating to 
personal habits. While all these problems 
are important, they seem to me to be 
secondary to the general personality con- 
flicts which are more deep-seated and worthy 
of closer study. 

One of the ways in which these adjust- 
ments can be made is to make available to 
those who have proved their ability through 
achievement, opportunities for employment 
within the school. These pupils do not need 
adjustment, but the idea of holding them 
up as an example of what proper attitude 
and serious study can produce is likely to 
have its effect upon the not-so-fortunate or 
successful pupils. 

GIVING PUPILS OPPORTUNITIES FOR IN-SCHOOL 
EMPLOYMENT. As a part of any departmental 
guidance program, I wish to place consider- 
able emphasis upon the provision of oppor- 
tunities for in-school employment. In the 
commercial department such opportunities 
are comparatively easy to provide, for the 
pupils themselves are preparing in skills 
that they will use when they graduate. 
Furthermore, these opportunities offer a 
certain amount of experience that the 
ordinary pupil would not find open to him 
until he actually applied for a job. Among 
the various opportunities that can be 
offered are those of a stenographic or clerical 
nature, or certain bookkeeping assignments 
with clubs and school activities. Some 
schools work out a schedule whereby every 
member of the senior stenographic classes 
works for some teacher, department head, or 
even the principal at some time during the 
school year. We have not attempted so 
broad a program as that in our school, but 
a reasonably large number of our steno- 
graphic pupils are employed in this type of 
activity. One of the big problems in guiding 
a pupil into a position once he has finished 
school is that of knowing whether he is 
likely to find happiness on the job to which 
he has been sent. This in-school training 
helps in a large measure to determine the 
aptitudes and the adaptability of the pupils. 
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This part of the program of guidance, carried 
on departmentally, can be worked‘out much 
more satisfactorily because of the closer re- 
lationship between the pupil and the de- 
partment than it could be if it were a part of 
the general guidance program. 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
PROGRAM. Up to this point, I have outlined a 
program of guidance as I believe it can be 
operated in the commercial department in 
the senior high school. In order to make 
this plan function, there are a number of 
things that I believe should be taken into 
account. First, it is absolutely essential that 
the departmental program be parallel to 
the general guidance program of the school. 
To accomplish this, a complete understand- 
ing of the school program is necessary and 
co-operation with the school guidance de- 
partment is essential. As I have previously 
indicated, the departmental program should 
complement the school-wide program. A 
second procedure in placing the plan in 
operation is to organize a departmental 
guidance committee which will actjin an 
advisory capacity to the department head 
and which will assist in the general super- 
vision of the program in operation. Third, 
the problems arising in connection with the 
guidance program should be discussed at de- 
partmental meetings and decisions should 
be made there. Suggestions emanating from 
the members of the department should help 
form the course of action to be taken in the 
administration and supervision of the pro- 
gram. Fourth, every guidance program, if 
it is to deal with pupils by grades, must 
schedule its activities to conform to semester 
organization in the school. Whenever a 
class moves from one grade to another, 
cognizance must be taken of the fact that 
whatever has been done previously with 
this group should be continued. Fifth, 
another way in which the program can be 
carried out effectively is to have an under- 
standing that each teacher in the depart- 
ment is to act as a field representative of 
the department for the purpose of discover- 
ing cases and for the general administration 
of the program as I have outlined it in the 
areas of activity. Sixth, personal contacts 
with parents, either through the PTA or 
through private conference, will help in a 
great many cases to create a mutual under- 
standing of pupil problems and will more 
often than not contribute much to the final 
adjustment of these problems. Seventh, 
frequent contacts with the home through 
direct correspondence should be made when- 
(Concluded on page 326) 
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Errors in Business Letters 
by 






Glen Holder 
Richmond Senior High School 
Richmond, Indiana 


Tue discussion and data which 
follow are a result of a recent survey made of 
335 original letters written by twenty-three 
girls in a course we call Commercial English 
II. ‘Twenty-one of the girls were enrolled 
in the stenographic course; the other two 
girls were enrolled in the clerical-selling 
course. These two girls were permitted to 
elect Commercial English II because they 
had grades of B or better in the Commercial 
English I course. 

Ever since I was an undergraduate I 
have heard about the inobjectivity of 
scoring any kind of written material and 
how a certain paper was scored all the way 
from 40 per cent to 95 per cent. I suppose 
that many of the accusations of this type 
are true. However, I am not presenting 
this study as an expert who knows all the 
answers, but just as another English 
teacher who teaches composition in the 
best way he knows, however good or bad 
that may be. 

By way of explanation, I wish to mention 
that our English setup for commercial 
students here in Richmond is as follows: 
Commercial English I is required of all 
students following the stenographic, clerical- 
selling, and bookkeeping courses; Commer- 
cial English II is required of all stenographic 
students. The students in other courses may 
elect Commercial English II if their grades 
in Commercial English I are B or better. 
Briefly, the work in Commercial English I 
consists of the study of the more general 
types of business correspondence; the pro- 
duction of original letters; punctuation; vo- 
cabulary building; spelling; advertising; and 
drill in the commonly misused forms of 
English. In general, the grammar studied is 
functional rather than formal. 

Commercial English II differs from Com- 
mercial English I not so much in nature of 
content as in emphasis on content. Com- 
mercial English I] continues the work in 
assigned and incidental punctuation with 
business vocabulary added, but the major 
part of the work is devoted to a detailed 
study of and the production of general and 
specialized types of business correspondence. 

The aim of the course is almost wholly 
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vocational. Stenographic students are pre- 
paring themselves to hold jobs immediately 
upon graduating from high school. If 
they are to succeed in these jobs, they must 
know the fundamentals of successful busi- 
ness correspondence. Hence, it is these 
fundamentals with which the course is 
concerned. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
group studied was a selected group. The 
slow or lazy beginning stenographic student 
cannot pass the minimum standards test in 
shorthand, and the clerical-selling students 
are required to have a grade of B or better 
in Commercial English I. The average I. Q. 
of the group was 110, and the range was 98 
to 124. All the girls except two were seniors. 
The part of the work surveyed consisted of 
seventeen original letter assignments, which 
I scored as scientifically as I could. I 
tried to classify the errors as far as possible 
into a small number of divisions in order 
to keep down the multitude of items which 
threatened to present themselves on the 
chart of errors which I was compiling. 

The assignment for each original letter 
was always based on explanations, on 
sample model letters in the textbook, on 
letters which I have personally collected, 
and on class discussion. ‘Thus, especially 
from the standpoint of letter form, many of 
the errors that ordinarily would occur were 
anticipated and corrected before they ap- 
peared. The girls were given two days to 
complete their letters, and the letters, I be- 
lieve, represented the best work they could 
do. I urged the girls to compose the letter 
first in pencil, leaving wide spaces between 
the lines. These spaces made careful editing 
possible, a practice which I always suggest. 
Almost all of the 335 letters submitted were 
typewritten. After the errors were tabu- 
lated, the principal ones were classified 
into two main groups: (1) errors in letter 
form, and (2) errors in composition. The 
frequency of the two classifications of 
errors are as follows: 


ERRORS IN LETTER FORM 


eect eicekn deena Kae aredae 55 
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SEE 20 
5. Missed point of letter assignment....... 19 
Se eee 
Se, ee 
>. ren ee 6 
ERRORS IN COMPOSITION 
©. Wromg Wordimg. ..... 2... .6.0500 uaa 
ee er ree 155 
11. Weak, unparallel, or otherwise incorrect 
oo ntosdei dash a aw ety ohn Moet ew 46 
es i isrcia''o bok s oad Soares 83 
18. Misspelled Words...............2000.; 83 
14. Misplaced phrases..................... $l 
15. Choppy, monotonous sentences......... 14 
16. Complicated sentences................. 12% 
17. Wrong word to introduce phrase........ 10 
ee ee 10 
19. Pronouns with questionable antecedents. 10 
| EE ee oe 9 
ee 8 
22. Miscellaneous errors................... @& 


Errors classified under point No. 1 re- 
sulted from a failure to follow the model 
letter and other rule-of-the-office regulations. 
Some of the points in this classification in- 
cluded improper signatures, wrong or omit- 
ted data, omission of first names of persons 
referred to, wrong or omitted salutations, 
indented instead of required semi-block form, 
omission of date, omission of “Mr.” in in- 
side address, and failure to indent para- 
graphs. 

The forty-two letters classified in point 
No. 2 contained tactless or negative ma- 
terial. By negative, I mean that the em- 
phasis of the letter was placed on what 
the writer would not do rather than what he 
could do. Typical examples of such state- 
ments were the following: “Please let us 
hear from you if you want the shipment to 
be made”; “If you still wish to see the 
costumes, ...”; “Your payment is now 
fifteen days delinquent”; “You have evi- 
dently regarded our recent letters as of no 
importance.” 

Poor endings included failure to ask for 
replies and the frequent use of the participial 
conclusion, such as: “Trusting this meets 
with your approval ....” Stock phrases 
were a close fourth. Included in the list of 
stock phrases used were: ‘“‘Wish to state,” 
“In reply to your letter of ...,” “This 
letter is to inform you,” and “Your valued 
order.” 

In nineteen of the letters it was clear that 
the writers had missed the point of the 
letter problem and were trying to do some- 
thing not called for in the assignment. This 
failure, in most cases, was due undoubtedly 
to carelessness in reading the problem. 

The most recurring error in the opening 
Sentence of the letters was starting the 
sentence with a participial phrase. There is 
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nothing wrong grammatically with beginning 
a sentence with a participial phrase, but 
since the participal is the weakest form of 
the verb, it should not be used in such an 
important place as the beginning of a 
letter. A common example of this error is: 
“Having made an estimate on your work, 
we find ...” Another common error was 
the use of the first sentence for a thought 
other than the most important thought of 
the letter. © 

Errors in typing consisted of uneven 
margins, strikeovers, wrong word divisions, 
omitted words and letters, incorrect spacing, 
and transposed letters. 

The somewhat generally accepted idea 
that all business letters must be short does 
not necessarily follow. If the word “concise” 
is substituted for the word “brief,” then we 
all agree. However, only six of the letters 
gave the reader the impression that the 
matter with which the writer dealt was not 
taken seriously enough. Most of these 
letters were written as adjustment letters 
with the adjustment part of the letter 
hurried over without having been properly 
handled. 

In composition, wrong wording, which of 
necessity covers a multitude of writing sins, 
led all the other errors with a total of 263. 
Wrong word choice was the greatest offense, 
for in many cases the students failed to use 
the word that best conveyed the meaning 
they wished to transmit. “Not as... as” 
was nearly always used to express the 
negative comparison instead of ‘“‘not so 
... as.” “Will” and “would” were more or 
less regularly used with the first person to 
express future tense. In the series of letters 
on collections a number of students used the 
untactful word “delinquent” when speaking 
of a customer’s failure to pay. “Want” 
was used quite often when “wish” would 
have been much more euphonious. 

Many students referred to their goods as 
being “‘cheap,” when they really meant 
“inexpensive.” One girl referred to a 
“grand bargain,” and the word “fix” was 
often used for the word “repair.” 

Punctuation errors included the insertion 
of commas instead of periods and semi- 
colons, and the omission of commas and 
question marks. ‘“‘Run-on” sentences, in 
some cases, were considered punctuation 
errors. 

In the forty-six weak, unparallel, or 
otherwise grammatically incorrect sentence 
structures, errors such as the following oc- 
curred: “In answer to your letter of January 

(Concluded on page 326) 
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Teaching Business Law 


by 
Bernard Forcey 






Lower Merion Senior High School 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Forcey discusses in this article, 
written in outline form, the three leading methods generally 
used in the teaching of business law. He explains how 
each method operates.) 


I. Lecture Method. 
A. Example: Why study law? 


2. 


iP. B.S. 


. Develops analytical thinking. 


Ignorantia legis memen excusat—‘Ignorance 
of the law excuses no one.” (Example: Lack 
of knowledge of the Statute of Frauds may 
cause a loss because your contracts may not 
be enforceable.) (Sales of $500 in writing in 
Pennsylvania.) 


. Avoid pitfalls in business. (Example: Through 


a knowledge of the Statute of Limitations, 
you will know ways of keeping debts alive.) 


. Saves money and worry. (See examples under 


1 and 2.) 


. Makes you a more valuable employee. (Ex- 


ample: Employee refuses to accept check 
from competing corporation on ground that 
ratification would create partnership.) (Bank- 
ers required to know the law.) 


. Breeds cautiousness. (Example: Teaches you 


to withhold decisions until all facts are known. 
When in doubt, consult a lawyer.) 


(Example: 
Weigh evidence and arrive at general conclu- 
sions or laws.) 


. You have a knowledge of rights, wrongs, and 


remedies. (Examples: Rights—ingress and 
egress; Wrongs—Malfeasance, misfeasance, 
and nonfeasance.) 

Married women’s rights: to be an agent; to 
hold property; cannot be a guarantor for her 
husband; cannot mortgage or sell her real 
estate without husband’s signature. 

Married man’s rights: mortgage; courtesy; 
conversion of personal property during cover- 
ture. 


a. Debts: six years; twenty years. 


. Knowledge of world affairs. 


a. Satisfaction to individual. 

b. Necessary or retrogression takes place. 

ce. Decisions: A. A. A.; T. V. A.; N. R. A.; 
Gold Clause Cases. 


. Causes better morality. 


a. Law follows morality. (Criminal law: 
larceny, perjury, and homicide; law based 
on Ten Commandments.) 

b. Show benefits of being legal. (Fraud, for- 
gery, alteration, Statute of Limitations.) 


. Better citizens. 


a. Teaches respect for law and order. 
b. Teaches the duties and obligations as well 
as rights. 


B. Reasons for not using lecture method. 


1. Younger students do not possess ability to 


analyze important points of the lecture. 


%. Approximately 87 per cent of our learning 


comes through the eye. 


II. Case Method. 


A. Description: It consists chiefly in analyzing a 


B. 


C. 


few well selected, previously adjudicated cases. 
In action: 

Parties: Jones vs. City Times. 

Action: Libel suit for damages. 

Facts: City Times printed false statements in- 


tended to injure, and which did injure, the 
plaintiff’s reputation. 


Question of law is: Whether or not a member of 


society may recover money damages for 
wrongful, malicious statements printed against 
him by another member of society. 


Decision: Yes; damnum absque injuria; nominal 


damages (6 cents). 


Rule of law: Freedom of press does not give to 


one member of society the right to print false 
statements which are harmful to the reputation 
of another. 


Cases found in modern textbooks. 
. This method good. 
1. When properly directed by teacher. 
2. When used with older students—probably 


the reason for its widespread use in law 
schools. 


III. The Combination Method. 


A. 


B. Illustrative cases. 
principles of law.) 


A good textbook, written in clear, concise, and 
indubitable language and devoid of legal techni- 
calities, is a prime requisite for the success of 
this method. 


1. Example: ‘‘Married Women. Under the com- 


mon law a married woman had less capacity 
to contract than a minor. The agreements of 
a minor were, for the most part, only voidable. 
The agreements of a married woman, how- 
ever, were, as a general rule, void. Under the 
common law of England the husband and the 
wife were considered one person. The legal 
existence of the wife during marriage was 
suspended, or at least incorporated and con- 
solidated with that of her husband. 

“The common-law incapacity of married 
women to enter into enforceable agreements 
is now, in the main, of historical interest only. 
This disability has been largely, if not en- 
tirely, removed by statutes in nearly all the 
states. Married women may now contract 
practically as freely as any other person.”! 


(Well chosen to illustrate 


Peters and Dwight L. Pomeroy Commercial Law (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1938), p. 43. 
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1. Examples: 

a. Agency: “A clerk who had access to his 
employer’s books knew that the latter was 
negotiating the renewal of a lease which 
was about to expire. The clerk secretly 
obtained the lease for himself and another 
person by means of misrepresentations to 
the landlord. The clerk and his fellow 
conspirator were compelled to surrender 
the lease to the principal.’ 

b. Partnership: “Ames and Saylor were 
partners engaged in the real estate busi- 





2. That portion of the law that is applicable 
particularly to , trade and commerce is 
aw.’6 





- Quiz programs. (Best source—newspapers.) 
1 


Example: How much notice to vacate must 
be given a tenant who is in possession on a 
month-to-month lease? 

In the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary in the lease or otherwise, a tenant 
in possession on a month-to-month lease is 
entitled to thirty days’ written notice to 


vacate. 
te ness. Their agreement provided that each G. Actual legal documents 
partner was entitled to compensation in 1. Examples: : 
in Sant . , 
e the form of a five per cent COMEENSS 68 a. Motor vehicle; conditional sale agreement; 
sales. Each partner could therefore right- tadividual or firm. 
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can he collect, although the title has not J. Court trip. y 
been transferred to him?’ e ons —_ + pagum soniees ane ° court 
- ‘ , rip. It should be carefully planned in advance. 
b. ne Se — — = be When plans are being made for the trip, it is 
bly on iif of Grant for $1 pol The d bt is best to work through a lawyer or a judge. Mock 
law Pye 1 “hae ag = trials before the trip and follow-up discussions 
paid in July. Grant dies in August. Can after the trip are also good.) 
Bell enforce the payment of the policy?’ . 
2. In operation. K. a type tests. 
_ a. This method gives the student an oppor- ° a eg “Directions: After each question 
ini ie Se ee ee ee quiumdeintis cena te eee 
at through the textbook or illustrative cases. ‘hes, ay ts ceases Uae os 
b. Teachers should take the precaution of 1. Is the purpose of law to deny people the 
_ insisting upon (a) a statement of the things they desire? 
city pase “! —_ dn Mage rule of law 2. Could modern business be carried on in 
s of (ae 3 a an orderly manner if there were no govern- 
ble. E. Workbook. mental officials to interpret the laws and 
~ 1. Example: “Directions: In the blank space in to see that they were enforced?’”* 
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™ word that will make the statement complete 1. It lessens the chance of the course becoming 
ga. and accurate. The first statement is given as monotonous; keeps interest going. 
a a sample. — 2. Increases and broadens students’ store of 
: 0. Sapte: The principles and rules of law knowledge. 
ied are found in written and unwritten forms. 3. Adapts itself nicely to a one-year or to a one- 
-“ 1. The body of principles and rules recog- semester course. 
nly nized by public tribunals is known as 4. Puts the student on his own. I do not think 
= this is true when the lecture method is used. 
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CLASSROOM: PROFESSIONAL 


The Commercial Department Co-operates 


by 
In many high schools today Marlys Wyman It may seem that there is little, 
there seems to be a lack of co- High School if any, opportunity for the inter- 


operation between the various 
departments—a lack of proper 
co-ordination between instructors; a lack of 
understanding of the work being done in 
an adjoining room. Take, for example, the 
commercial department and the science de- 
partment. Does the commercial teacher 
know what is being done in the laboratory, 
and does the science teacher know what the 
commercial students are doing? Do these 
teachers realize how much each could be 
helping the other if a little study were 
made of the problem? Does the mathematics 
teacher try to help the history teacher by 
knowing something of the work which is 
being done at that end of the hall? In too 
many schools each department, while work- 
ing efficiently, is working independently of 
the rest of the school system. 

Perhaps this is not true in your school; or 
perhaps (and this is more likely) you have 
never taken time to analyze your system 
carefully enough to realize that complete 
co-operation and co-ordination are missing. 

Before going any further, let me say that 
I represent a school of “‘average”’ size—one 
with nine hundred students and with a 
faculty of twenty-five teachers. Let us say 
your school is much larger. If so, a similar 
situation probably exists in your particular 
building. If your school is small, the problem 
is equally important, and it is, likewise, a 
problem for the whole school. 

Since this topic is much too broad to 
discuss in only a limited space, and since 
we are primarily interested in the activities 
of the commercial department, let us con- 
fine our discussion to how this department 
can co-operate and how other departments 
can reciprocate. 
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working of the home economics 
and the commercial departments. 
Yet, what home economics teacher has not 
found worthwhile articles, a favorite recipe, 
a house plan, or a dozen other projects in her 
field, which she would like to have copied for 
all her students? 

Suppose the English teacher has been 
handed an exceptional piece of work of 
which he would like copies for future use. 
Who could make this better than one of the 
advance or beginning typists who may be 
enrolled in the English class? Incidentally, 
if a budget or a unit plan is in operation, 
this type of work is especially worth while 
for extra credit. Perhaps this same English 
teacher is writing magazine or newspaper 
articles. These, of course, must be type- 
written, and here is another opportunity for 
our typists. 

Nor is athletics beyond the range of as- 
sistance from the commercial department. 
Every coach needs blanks and forms to 
use in checking equipment; every coach 
needs stories of the games typed for the 
local or the school’s newspaper. These 
same coaches need copies of game schedules 
made, or they need copies of statistics on 
each player. Why not give our typists a 
chance to demonstrate their ability? 

Do you have students majoring in science 
who are taking a year of typewriting for 
their personal use? Here is an opportunity 
for the science teacher to get copies of that 
new experiment made at “no extra cost”; 
to get charts ruled and typed for class use; 
to get labels neatly made for all the bottles 
and compounds in the laboratory. There is 
a world of opportunity for the development 
of expert typists in the chemistry laboratory 
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alone. Not only will the teacher be aided 
and relieved of much detail work, but the 
typist will also be proud to be given these 
tasks of responsibility. 


Can the bookkeeping class be given a 
chance to assist in the “co-operation pro- 
gram”? Certainly. Is there a vocational 
agriculture course in any school which does 
not require record keeping, and do not all 
manual training departments require a 
rigid set of receipts, expenditures, and books 
which “balance”? These are all opportuni- 
ties for the bookkeeping class to set up a 
form of books suitable for each case. Club 
treasuries likewise present an unlimited op- 
portunity for the bookkeeping class. 


We cannot and must not forget to let the 
shorthand students join in our campaign for 
co-operation. Any address made in assembly 
or convocation which needs to be written for 
the school paper or for a particular class, and 
any instructions which need to be taken 
down, provide innumerable opportunities 
during the school year where the shorthand 
students can prove their need and worth. 


Classroom work alone is still not com- 
plete co-operation. To be complete, it 
must include assistance in the _ school 
offices. What student would not be proud 
to be sent to the principal’s office to assist 
during a rush? Or, it would probably be 
even more of a thrill to be able to assist in 
the superintendent’s office for a morning. 
And, why not permit the students this 
privilege? There are form letters sent out 
often, there are copies of budgets and plans, 
and there are letters to be written at all 
times ordering supplies. A_ well-trained 
typist should be able to handle this work 
even though the typist is only a high school 
student. 


Then there are the chances for the com- 
mercial department and commercial stu- 
dents to assist the school as a whole. Pro- 
grams for the Vesper Services, outlines for 
all courses, announcements for the bulletin 
boards, letters for all the teachers—these 
and many more are the openings for our 
future secretaries. 


A large part of every teacher’s work is 
the making out of tests and getting them 
duplicated for class use. As long as we 
have tests, there will be the problem of 
keeping them “secret” while they are being 
made. This problem has been dealt with 
easily in our school. During the first week of 
school, when the secretarial training class 
is being assigned duties for the year, one 
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day is devoted to a complete discussion of 
the test question. As far as I have been 
able to determine, not one test “leaked 
out” from our department from the time 
the original copy was sent to our rooms to 
the time the test was given. 


So far this article has been definitely one- 
sided—what the commercial department 
does to co-operate with and aid the rest of 
the school system. Now, what can the 
other departments do in return? Probably 
the most important and the biggest aid 
which can be given by other teachers is 
that of worthwhile recognition of work 
which is typewritten and handed to them in 
an acceptable form. There is no better 
stimulus for any typist, first- or second- 
year, than having some teacher commend 
his work because it is typewritten and pre- 
sents an excellent appearance. Typing an 
assignment generally means added effort on 
the part of the student. Why should it not 
be given added recognition? Encourage- 
ment from other teachers is probably one 
of the greatest motives for more extensive 
use of the typewriter on the part of any 
student. Yet, few teachers realize how 
much they can aid the commercial teacher 
in this way. 

Last year I had a beginning typist who 
was also studying chemistry. Because the 
science teacher had approved and en- 
couraged the use of the typewriter in 
student work, this student typed his com- 
plete chemistry notebook. For any be- 
ginning typist, a chemistry notebook is in- 
deed a task. However, the work, when 
finished, was expertly done and was judged 
an excellent notebook by the science 
teacher. 

Likewise, one of our English teachers was 
having scrapbooks made by her eleventh- 
grade English class during the last quarter. 
One of the requirements was that the note- 
book must be neat and attractive. The in- 
scriptions and explanations in many of 
these scrapbooks were typewritten by the 
students, and when they were finished they 
were truly admirable pieces of work. 

Other acts of “reciprocity” might be 
mentioned. If some particularly interesting 
problem should come up in the office, and 
if it is not a problem of a confidential nature, 
why cannot that problem and its solution 
be discussed in the secretarial training 
classes? Why don’t high school clubs re- 
quire their secretaries and treasurers to be 
commercial students so the minutes will 
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Problems in the Teaching of Advanced Bookkeeping 


by 
Franklin T. Chace 


Strayer College of Accountancy 
Washington, D. C. 


The title of this article sug- 
gests that there should not 
only be problems in advanced 
bookkeeping, but solutions as 
well. To some of the problems which I in- 
tend to raise, solutions will be suggested. 
Other problems are presented to offer a 
challenge to all teachers of advanced book- 
keeping; to these problems there are, as 
yet, no acceptable answers. 

I have divided the subject matter into 
three parts: the basic problem, collateral 
problems, and technical problems. These 
parts, of course, are arranged arbitrarily in 
what may not seem to be logical order, but I 
believe that the division permits a clearer 
approach to the question. Under each head- 
ing I shall try to present a problem or two 
and some of the steps that have been taken 
toward a solution—steps which, from my 
own experience, have proved successful in 
some measure. 

BASIC PROBLEM. In the field of education in 
which we are particularly interested—that 
of the college of accountancy—I have never 
been able to escape the feeling that our first 
responsibility to the student, to the school, 
and to ourselves is one of unremitting selling 
effort. By selling I mean a constant main- 
tenance of student interest in the subject 
being taught and in the school, for these two 
factors complement each other. The problem 
of creating and maintaining student interest 
in advanced bookkeeping is one which must 
necessarily precede the actual instruction. 
By this I mean that while the student is 
studying elementary bookkeeping he should 
have as an objective the performance of 
such good work that the instructor will be 
justified in recommending advanced study. 
I believe that the instructor should not make 
the mistake of indiscriminately encouraging 
all students to take advanced bookkeeping. 
Rather, he should exercise a nicely balanced 
judgment. 

Some students are fitted by nature and 
inclination to study advanced bookkeeping. 
They possess the analytic type of mind, 
they take a natural pride in their work, they 
possess mathematical ability, and they enjoy 
the exercise of the type of reasoning required 
by this subject. Of them there can be no 
question. ‘They should be encouraged to 
continue their studies. 

A second group of students might be 
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classed as the border-line group 
—those who possess these quali- 
ties in lesser degree. To them, 
as I see the problem, we have a 
double responsibility. One responsibility is, 
of course, to give these students such im- 
mediate instruction as is required; the other 
responsibility is to inspire them by our en- 
couragement, to draw out the best there is in 
them, and to create in them the desire to 
develop to the utmost the qualities which 
we hope to find in a student fitted for the 
study of advanced bookkeeping. 

Of the unfortunate third group, little need 
be said. This group is made up of those 
students who are not fitted to study book- 
keeping. In their own interest we should 
strive to direct their energies toward some 
other subject. 

Some of the arguments which we can use 
to influence students to study advanced 
bookkeeping are the obvious ones of better 
employment potentiality with its concomi- 
tant greater earning power. This particular 
point may be rendered more significant by 
naming some of our successful graduates. 
Once the student has decided to continue 
his study, several possibilities present them- 
selves which I have found to be of assistance 
in maintaining student interest. At first 
thought, some of these devices may seem a 
little extreme, but at different times I have 
used them and have found them to be 
successful. 

The first device I have in mind is the use 
of discussions by employed graduates. There 
is nothing quite so impressive to a student as 
the success of a graduate, and young people 
still in school seem to be genuinely im- 
pressed at hearing what graduates have done 
as a result of their study of advanced book- 
keeping. I have found that inviting em- 
ployed graduates to return to the school and 
address the bookkeeping students has been 
successful. 

On every occasion where the graduates 
have been invited to return, I have found it 
best to observe certain precautions. First, 
the graduate should be permitted to describe 
the nature of his work and to show how it isa 
part of the whole process of record keeping 
in his office. This procedure has the ad- 
vantage of making the subject matter more 
vivid and real to the students, and at the 
same time, it widens their appreciation of 
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the daily usefulness of accounting. Second, 
it is important that the instructor co-operate 
with the graduate in the preparation of his 
material for the simple reason that the 
human tendency is to be complex rather than 
simple. The graduate’s talk must be kept 
down to the level of the training and the 
ability of the students. A third precaution 
might be based on the desirability of select- 
ing someone who possesses speaking ability. 
A technically sound and otherwise interest- 
ing talk which has been poorly delivered is 
harmful rather than helpful. 

A second device for the maintenance of 
student interest is the use of technical papers 
and publications. Under this heading I 
should recommend principally the Journal of 
Accountancy' and Barron’s.? At first thought, 
these publications may seem to be too ad- 
vanced for the average bookkeeping student, 
but the surprising thing is that some students 
derive a great deal of inspiration from them. 
It is understood, of course, that a good many 
items in the Journal of Accountancy will be 
over the students’ heads, but enough of the 
material, with the interpretative help of 
the instructor, will serve to encourage the 
students to do better work in the study of 
more advanced bookkeeping courses. Bar- 
ron’s, on the other hand, is useful only in- 
frequently in a direct way. There are 
occasionally articles on material of interest 
to the students, such as a recent series of 
articles on the problems of accounting for 
inventories. Occasionally, articles are pub- 
lished that pertain to tax problems in which 
accounting is emphasized. To me, the ad- 
vantage in the use of Barron’s is indirect 
rather than direct, for the students enjoy 
and appreciate the editorial comments con- 
tained in the paper, and they frequently 
derive vocational help from some of the 
items. 

Another possibility is membership in the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
This is of questionable merit, however, since 
the papers published by this association are 
almost invariably of a technical nature. 

Another spur to student interest is to con- 
duct field trips. In some communities it may 
be possible for the school executives to ar- 
range with local firms for groups of students 
to be conducted through their plants. Such 
trips are of interest to bookkeeping students 
because they dramatize the functional 
aspect of the work being studied. In the 
plants the students see the acquisition and 
the flow of materials; they see labor at work; 


they see examples of the incurring of ex- 
penses; and they sometimes see a real ledger. 


COLLATERAL PROBLEMS. How much re- 
sponsibility falls on the instructor of ad- 
vanced bookkeeping in this particular type 
of problem is a question. The problem itself 
—the improvement of the students’ skills in 
arithmetic and English—is essential. It goes 
without saying, of course, that a student 
should make every effort to improve his 
facility in these subjects; if the bookkeeping 
instructor can do anything toward the fur- 
therance of these ends, he will have enriched 
both himself and the students. The only 
devices which can be suggested toward such 
improvements are: First, the instructor 
may suggest during his periodical lectures 
that the students are acquiring skill in a 
trade, and that in this trade the only tools 
are tools of expression. These tools of ex- 
pression are numbers and words; only the 
complete mastery of these tools will make 
the student successful. It may also be ad- 
visable to notify the students that the 
grades on all papers will be based on form 
and arrangement as well as on content. 
Further, if courses in English and arithmetic 
are elective courses, students should be 
encouraged to study them. It may even be 
advisable to make both English and arith- 
metic required courses for students who 
study advanced bookkeeping. 

In addition to English and arithmetic, 
another subject which should be considered 
under this caption of collateral problems is 
commercial law. The students should be 
encouraged, or even required, to study at least 
a limited amount of commercial law. If it is 
not possible to devote time to a thorough 
study of law, the students should be given’ 
at least some study of contracts, sales, 
agencies, partnerships, and corporations. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS. Under technical 
problems must be considered such questions 
as how much time should be devoted to 
lecture work and how much time should be 
devoted to laboratory work. I do not pre- 
tend to know the answers, but I should like 
to suggest some points which may serve as 
yardsticks. The fact cannot be denied that 
beginners in the study of bookkeeping need 
considerable instruction in order that they 
can get off to a good start. At the same time, 
every effort should be made to develop in 
these students a strong sense of self-reliance. 
At what point the instructor must answer a 

(Concluded on page 386) 
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What the Business World Looks For in the 
High School Graduate 


The most direct way of find- 
ing out what the businessman 
looks for in the graduates of 
our commercial courses is to 
ask him. This has been done 
on many occasions. The sum- 
mary of the answers forms the 
basis of this discussion. 

From the graduates of the commercial 
courses, the businessman does expect the 
following qualifications: 

The young man or the young woman 
should be in good health. Everything should 
be done by the parents and the schools to 
send into the business world a sane mind in 
a sound body. 

The commercial graduate should possess 
skills. These skills should be the result of his 
schooling. He should possess dexterity com- 
bined with a thorough co-ordination of the 
mind. He must show eagerness to work and 
to learn. 

The commercial high school graduate 
should, by his school work, be trained to 
develop a spirit of team play, a sense of value, 
and a power of working with other people 
for a common aim. 

The commercial high school graduate, in 
addition to having memorized facts and 
mastered skills, should be especially trained 
in promptness, in obedience, and in loyalty. 

Finally, and above all, the commercial 
high school graduate must have been led 
from the irresponsibility of childhood to the 
responsibility of manhood and womanhood. 
If young men and young women of seventeen 
or eighteen do not take their high school 
work seriously, they will not take business 
seriously. This lack of seriousness causes the 
businessmen to complain bitterly against the 
high school graduate. 

Four years ago a nation-wide survey was 
made regarding the desirable qualifications 
which businessmen and employers might 
reasonably demand and expect of the high 
school graduate. Businessmen and employ- 
ment managers were invited to enumerate 
these desirable qualifications, and their re- 
plies were direct and pointed. The responses 
were tabulated and distributed widely to all 
the high schools. They form an aggregate 
opinion which is most enlightening. Con- 
trary to expectation, there is agreement on 
many things; and it is this uniformity that 
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has guided the teachers in 
determining where emphasis 
should be placed in the com- 
mercial course. 

According to this survey, 
the businessmen want young 
men and young women gradu- 
ates— 

Who can write and speak the English 
language correctly—with emphasis on spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, and letter 
writing. 

Who are trained in such subjects as 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
filing, and in the use of such machine equip- 
ment as adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, and dictating machines. They should 
have this knowledge in addition to a knowl- 
edge of general business practice and 
methods of procedure. 

Who write a legible hand and who per- 
form accurately the processes in arithmetic. 

Who have a knowledge of hygiene and 
personal health. 

Who know the value of having a definite 
purpose. 

Who can think for themselves. 

Who are mature for their ages. 

Who are aware of the fallacy that on 
graduation day their studying days are 
over. 

Within the last year, over 2,000 business- 
men of Boston and New York were asked to 
state definitely what, in their opinions, they 
regarded as the outstanding qualifications of 
their employees. These opinions, to my 
mind, are acceptable standards for employ- 
ment in mercantile houses. 

The composite opinion demands the fol- 
lowing qualification, stated under three 
headings—personal, technical, and educa- 
tional. The average businessman seems to 
think that the technical qualifications in 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
should be “‘up-stepped.” The businessmen 
are not unanimous as to the educational 
background, many demanding a _ broader 
educational background than is at present 
given to students. There seems to be a 
rather surprising unanimity in regard to 
personal qualities. The businessmen are 
agreed upon the following personal qualifica- 
tions: 

Alertness—I he graduate must be ready con- 
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stantly for action, watchful for errors, and 
observant of all important details. 


Appearance—Ihe graduate should be well- 
groomed. Clothing must be appropriate, 
simple, smart, and conservative. 


Background—IThe graduate’s personal back- 
ground must be represented by an environ- 
ment which has afforded an opportunity to 
learn the accepted code of ethics, good taste, 
and good manners. The graduate should 
possess a sizeable amount of factual knowl- 
edge based on wide reading. 


Conduct—The graduate’s attitude should be 
businesslike, and it should include a courte- 
ous bearing and a knowledge of the etiquette 
of a business office. 


Confidence—An attitude of self-reliance, 
courage, and assurance prompts an em- 
ployer to rely on the graduate and to give 
him greater responsibilities. The ability to 
meet many different types of people with 
poise and cordiality is desirable. 

Disposition— The graduate should be pleasant 
and cheerful. A sense of humor is an asset to 
anyone. 


Heaith—Health is necessary to insure steady 
attendance and the most effective use of 
other qualifications. It includes natural 
physical endowment; care of self by well- 
balanced living; and good organization of 
finances to permit, as far as possible, a 
feeling of security, for a worried employee is 
not a healthy one. 

Intelligence—This qualification refers to 
native intelligence, regardless of formal edu- 
cation, which guarantees the use of training 
to the best possible advantage and which 
enables the graduate to use common sense in 
dealing with new material, new situations, 
and emergencies. 

Personality—An attractive personality in a 
graduate not only adds to the ease and the 
pleasure of running an office, but it also 
permits a greater co-operation between de- 
partments and with the clients because it 
usually includes diplomacy, charm, and tact. 

In addition to this recent study there have 
been a great many surveys, some even 
nation-wide, which assembled information 
regarding the most desirable qualifications 
of the future high school graduate who will 
enter business. 

By these tabulated replies, the high school 
teachers are guided as to where emphasis 
should be placed in the classroom. Cer- 
tainly, there is no dearth of information 
concerning what the businessman looks for 
in the high school graduate. The business- 
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man has been articulate in this respect and 
the high school teacher appreciates this fact. 

Fathers and mothers undoubtedly realize 
the importance of high school work. The 
commercial course, if it is followed faithfully, 
is not an easy one. Many hours of study are 
required to master the skills requisite for 
proper training before employment. Stu- 
dents in the college preparatory courses do 
not embark immediately upon their occupa- 
tion. If a boy or a girl going to college makes 
a failure of his work in high school, he still 
has an opportunity to make amends before 
starting to work or before going to profes- 
sional schools. This is not the case in com- 
mercial education. After taking a commer- 
cial course the boy or girl leaves high school 
and goes directly to work to prove whether 
or not he has acquired the skills and the 
training which are required. In other words, 
any defect in the training of the commercial 
graduate is detected immediately and he is 
accepted or rejected then and there. 

This brings us to the point of home study. 
No boy or girl can master the commercial 
course without spending at least two hours in 
home study for every day spent in school. I 
consider the following plan as ideal for home 
study: 

After school is dismissed the boy or girl 
should go into the open air for recreation 
for the remainder of the afternoon. From 
about 7:30 to 9:30 the student should spend 
his time in quiet, undisturbed study. It will 
be difficult at first, but once the habit is 
established no coercion will be necessary. A 
student who has established the habit of 
intelligent, systematic study will never be a 
source of worry to his parents. Parents 
should not accept the excuse that the home 
work was done in school. If some of the 
home work has been completed, there still 
remains a large amount of additional study 
and self-training to be done at home. 

The commercial departments in our high 
schools can and do impart definite, tangible, 
measurable skills. I believe the teachers are 
remarkably efficient. Shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, penmanship, commercial 
law, economics, filing, commercial geography, 
and the vast body of other commercial skills 
and training can be taught and tested. The 
relative standing of the student can be 
stated in definite terms to the parents and 
to the businessman. ‘There are those in- 
tangible qualities, however, such as en- 
thusiasm, alertness, honesty, and character, 
that are difficult, if not impossible, to teach 
and to measure. Here is where the school 

(Concluded on page $21) 
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Graduate Work in Business Education 


As part of its expanded program the 
graduate school of the University of North 
Carolina is offering full-time graduate work 
in business education. The work is offered 
during both the regular term and the sum- 
mer sessions. As part of its program several 
graduate assistantships are being made 
available to business teachers who wish to 
study during the regular sessions. Holders 
of these assistantships ordinarily may carry 
as much as two-thirds of a regular study load 
and complete work for a Master’s degree 
in two six-week summer sessions or in one 
twelve-week session. 

Because the business education work of 
the Greater University is assigned to the 
Woman’s College, the assistantships are 
available there. They are open to both men 
and women. Applications for the assistant- 
ships may be sent to Dr. McKee Fisk, Pro- 
fessor of Business Education, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


. a 
Indiana Commercial Teachers’ Clinic 


The fifth annual commercial teachers’ 
clinic sponsored by the commerce depart- 
ment of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, will be held on April 4 on the 
campus of the college. 

The conference is planned so that it will 
be of special interest to classroom teachers. 
There will be representatives of both business 
and business education present. Paul Cut- 
shall of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will represent business education on 
the program. A noon luncheon and machine 
demonstrations will be features of this all- 
day program. C. T. Malan, superintendent 
of public instruction of Indiana, will speak 
at the luncheon. “Occupational Compe- 
tency” will be the theme of the afternoon 
panel, of which Lelah Black of the High 
School, Watseka, Illinois, will be chairman. 
Other members of the panel are: George 
M. Hittler, University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
Harves Rahe, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Dr. James Thompson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston; Dr. 
Vernal Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Harold Leith, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and Robert Newton, Lawrence High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Everyone interested in commercial educa- 
tion is invited to attend. There will be no 
registration fees. 
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California Business Educators’ Conference 


The ninth annual con- 
ference of the California 
Business Educators’ As- 
sociation will be held at 
the Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles on 
Saturday, March 28. Be- 
cause of present traveling 
conditions, the program 
this year has been short- 
ened from the usual two- 
day meeting to a one-day 
meeting. An excellent 
one-day program has 
been built around the 
present emergency as 
well as the future. J. F. 
Sherwood, executive vice president of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will be one of the guest 
speakers. 

The program chairman is Fred Wesson of 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, and the 
publicity for the conference is being handled 
by William F. Crites of Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles. Rhoda Tracy of the 
Metropolitan School of Business, Los An- 
geles, is in charge of entertainment. Mrs. 
M. Alberta Swallow of the High School, 
Beverly Hills, is chairman of the reception 
committee. 

The state officers of the Association are: 
president, R. P. Meairs,. High School, 
Huntington Beach; vice president, Maribell 
Shimmin, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City; secretary, Emma Laura Cooper, 
High School, Huntington Beach; treasurer, 
Dr. R. E. Berry, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario; and Dr. Ira Kibby, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 

The sectional presidents of the Association 
are: Southern—William J. Worthington, 
High School, Inglewood; Los Angeles—Fred 
Wesson, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles; 
San Diego—Florence Lormer, San Diego 
Vocational School, San Diego; Bay—Har 
C. Eckhoff, Fremont High School, Oakland; 
Northern—G. Dale Miller, High School, 
Woodland; North Coast—George M. Jamie- 
son, Senior High School, Eureka; Central— 
H. G. White, High School, Modesto; Central 
Coast—A. Gaylor Wilson, San Luis Obispo 
Junior College, San Luis Obispo. 
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ing process. 


CYCLE IV stresses merchand rec 
journals, balance-column ledgad 
of the fiscal period. 


CYCLE Ill stresses club records, budgetpr ; 


columnar cashbook, and treasurer's report. 


CYCLE II stresses banking transactions, personal recd bu 
cashbook, social security, and reconciliations of bank gent 


CYCLE I covers the approach (nonmerchandising); the effect o 
analyzing, sorting, and summarizing transactions; the interpretation @ 


of the ledger. 


RICH VARIETY OF BUSINESS, PERSONAL, AND SOCIAL APPIA 


The problems at the ends of many of the chapters provide not only business applications biso 
and social applications. An additional variety of applications is provided in the appendixte 
so arranged that some of the special applications may be omitted if desired. 
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| THE EXPANDING SPIRAL 


A simple plan of learning is used throughout the new eight- 
eenth edition. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
times in the form of a spiral. Each time the cycle is repeated, 

invilhe completion of a some part of it is expanded. The use of a service business 
that iliks the entire account- in the first cycle instead of a mercantile business greatly 
simplifies the learning process. Mixed accounts, such as 
Merchandise Purchases and Merchandise Inventory, are not 
needed in a service business. Therefore, no adjustments are 
necessary in the first cycle of this course. At the end of each 
cycle, a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is 
available to give the student practice in applying all the 
principles studied. 















srchang records with special 
» ledgd work at the close 


Each chapter’s work is a carefully selected unit that develops 
a specific accounting principle. Illustrations are presented 
in step-by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as 
they are presented. A complete model is presented in script 
form in each chapter. The problems at the ends of many of 
the chapters provide not only business applications but also 
personal and social applications. 
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tation @ords; and the closing You have a choice of a wide variety of teaching tools with 
the new eighteenth edition. You may obtain a variety of 
textbooks, optional working papers (printed on eye-ease 
paper), optional practice sets, a series of free objective 
APP ATIONS achievement tests, free achievement awards (certificates and 
a roll of honor), a free comprehensive teachers’ manual, 
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Forty-fitth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Lord Baltimore Hotel — Baltimore, Maryland 
April 1, 2, 3, 4, 1942 





The forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on April 1 to 
4. According to Sadie L. Ziegler, 
president, the convention theme is 
“Unit Planning in Business Edu- 
cation.” The convention proper 
will begin at 10:00 a. m. on Thurs- 
day morning, April 2. The meeting 
of the Executive Board, however, 
will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 1. Registration of 
members has been set for Thursday 
morning, April 2. 

The officers and members of the 
Executive Board of the Association are as 
follows: president, Sadie L. Ziegler, secre- 
tary of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; 
vice president, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 
of commercial education, Buffalo, New 
York; secretary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of business education, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, 
P. M. Heiges, chairman of business depart- 
ment, Central Commercial and Technical 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. Execu- 
tive Board members: Conrad J. Saphier, de- 
partment of secretarial studies, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York; 
Alan W. Furber, The Chandler Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Noel P. Laird, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; Paul M. Boynton, supervisor 








Sadie L. Ziegler 


of business education, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; John G. Kirk, di- 
rector of business education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Yearbook 
editor, .Paul L. Salsgiver, School 
of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The following is the detailed 
program for the convention: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of Executive Board 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2 


9:30 A. M. 
Registration of Members 
Sale of Banquet Tickets 


9:30 A. M. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board 
and Chairmen of the Local Committees 


10:00 aA. M. 
Music 


10:15 a. M. 

Addresses of Welcome—The Honorable Howard W. 
Jackson, mayor of the city of Baltimore; Albert S. 
Cook, state superintendent of instruction, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Dr. David E. Weglein, super- 
intendent of public instruction, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


Response to Addresses of Welcome—Bernard A 
Shilt, vice president, supervisor of commercial 
education, Buffalo, New York 


10:50 a. M. 
President’s Message—Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary of 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

















Dr. David Weglein 


To give address of wel- 
come on Thursday 


Edward Schroedel 


Speaker at general 
session on Thursday: 
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B. Frank Kyker 


Sectional speaker on 
Friday afternoon 


Douglas Miller 


Speaker at general 
session on Saturday 


PE. Monce Steet 
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11:10 a. M. 

“‘What Business Expects from Commercial Educa- 
tion in War Time”—Edward S. Schroedel, man- 
ager of Institutional Department, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New York City 


2:00 P. M. 
Music 


2:15 P.M. 

“Contribution of Education to War Efficiency”— 
William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania 

$:00 P. M. 

“The Value and Use of Unit Planning”—Roy O. 
Billett, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

3:40 P. M. 

Discussion—Dr. Billett will lead a general discussion 
on the subject of his address. Members of the 
audience are invited to raise questions and to 
participate in the discussion 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet 
Toastmistress—President Sadie L. Ziegler 
Address of Welcome—The Hon. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, governor of Maryland, Annapolis, 
Maryland 
Greetings from the N. E. A.—Mrs. Myrtle H. 
Dahl, president of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Music—Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club 
Speaker—James E. Gheen, New York City 
Reception and Dance 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 3 
Sectional Meetings 
Unit Planning in Junior Business Training 


10:00 a. M—-12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Assistant Chair- 
man: Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Spending Money Wisely”—Alice Hinckley, High 
School, Brimfield, Massachusetts 

“Sharing Economic Risks’—C. A. McKinney, 
School of Education, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

“Our Money and Banking Services”—Mary Ellen 
Meiring, Langley Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Elementary Bookkeeping 


10:00 a. m.-12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, super- 
— of commercial education, Baltimore, Mary- 
and 

Chairman: George Hoffacker, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Assistant Chairman: 
George Rankin, Southern High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

“The Unit Applied to Elementary Bookkeeping” — 
Louis D. Huddleston, Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

“Planning a Unit in the Introduction to the Study 
of Bookkeeping”—Charles J. Lyons, South Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

“Planning a Unit of Work on Closing Entries”— 
Mary V. Gallagher, High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire 

General Discussion 
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Unit Planning in Merchandising—Sales- 
manship and Retailing 


10:00 a. m.-12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Earl B. Webb, supervisor of distributive 
education, Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts; Assistant Chairman: 
Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator, Boston 
City Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Basic and Supplementary Sources of Materials for 
Retailing Courses Using the Unit Plan’”—Robert 
P. Louis, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 

“The Importance of Integrating Units of Teacher- 
Training in the Field of Distributive Education” — 
Natalie Kneeland, Prince School of Store Service 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Developing Personality in Salesmanship Through 
the Unit Plan”—Fred R. Profeta, Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Business Law and Business 
Organization and Management 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 mo. 

Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 
of commercial education, Buffalo, New York 

Chairman: Harry I. Good, associate superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo, New York; Assistant Chairman: 
Thomas LeGuern, High School, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts 

“Planning the Pupil Learning Activities of a Unit 
Assignment in Business Law with Particular Em- 
phasis on the Introductory Unit”—John C. Lackas, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

“Planning the Overview of the Unit on Bailments”— 
Lloyd A. Miller, Riverside High School, Buffalo, 
New York 

“Planning the Subject Matter for the Unit on Taxes 
and Their Effect on the Selection of the Form of 
Business Organization” —William F. Shors, Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Business Machines 


10:00 a. m.-12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman: Harry J. Jellinek, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; Assistant Chairman: 
Mrs. Helen G. Brooks, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

“Sustaining Student Interest Through Unit Planning 
in the Business Machines Class”—Gilbert Kahn, 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

“Preparation of Comprehensive Pupil Study Guide 
Sheets for Definite Unit Learning Outcomes and 
the Evaluation, Appraisal, and Testing of Their 
Reliability and Validity’—Edward H. Goldstein, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

“Present Day Trends in the Teaching of Office 
Practice”—Thelma M. Potter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Office Practice—Filing 
and Office Behavior 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 Mm. 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, supervisor 
of business education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut 





Chairman: William E. Smith, Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, New York; Assistant Chairman: Clarissa 
Hills, High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

“The Practical Art of Filing’”—Dorothy Burnham, 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

“Geographic Filing by the Unit Plan”—Wesley E. 
Scott, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Unit Method of Teaching Business Personality” 
—Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Elementary Shorthand 
10:00 a. M-12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Ethel Rollinson, Columbia University, 
New York City; Assistant Chairman: Wallace B. 
Bowman, High School, New Rochelle, New York 

“Testing Unit Learning Outcomes”—Paul L. Turse, 
High School, Peekskill, New York 

‘Planning a Review for Partly Prepared Theory 
Students”—Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island 

“Units of Instruction in Elementary Shorthand”’— 
George E. Mumford, Kensington High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Elementary Typewriting 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 m. 
Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
business education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: William R. Foster, East High School, 
Rochester, New York; Assistant Chairman: Elmer 
C. Wilbur, Central High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

“A Unit in Letter Writing in Elementary Typewrit- 
ing’”—Helen Reynolds, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City 

“Speed Building in Elementary Typewriting”— 
Jane Berriman, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in the Private Business School 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 Mm. 

Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, president of 
The Chandler Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: M. A. Smythe, vice president of the 
National Business College, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Assistant Chairman: Harry E. Bartow, Strayer’s 
Business School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“A Unit on Personal Income Tax Returns”—G. A. 
MacFarland, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

“A Unit in Controlling Accounts”—J. C. Morrissey, 
The Packard School, New York City 

“A Unit in Tabulation in Advanced Typewriting”— 
M. Elinor Betts, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“Planning the Introduction of Transcription”— 
Mrs. Martha S. Cagie, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3 
Sectional Meetings 
Unit Planning in Merchandising—Co-operative 
Retailing and Advertising 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Assistant Chairman: Harold B. Buckley, chief of 
business education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 

“Unit Planning in Retailing on the High School 
Level”—Paul Swank, McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

“Unit Planning as Applied to Co-operative Retail- 
ing’—Mrs. Margaret L. Radoff, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Economic Geography 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 
of commercial education, Buffalo, New York 

Chairman: Z. Carleton Staples, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts; 
Assistant Chairman: Arthur C. Long, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Planning the Subject Matter to be Studied in a 
Unit in Economic Geography”—Rovena M. Syl- 
vester, High School, Chelsea, Massachusetts 

“Planning the Overview of the Unit on Iron and 
Steel”—Thomas T. Ridington, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Evaluating the Unit Plan of Teaching Economic 
Geography”—Margaret C. Reilly, Patterson Park 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Transcription and Advanced 
Typewriting 


2:00 Pp. m.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman: Mrs. Lempi S. Talvensaari, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City; 
Assistant Chairman: Charlotte Deegan, High 
School, Jamaica, New York 

“Acquiring the Transcription Technique’”—Rose 
Conway, High School, Hartford, Connecticut 

“Unit Motivation and Class Discussion in First- 
Year Typewriting’”—Marks Lifton, New Utrecht 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

“Unit Planning in Establishing Transcription Ob- 
jectives’—Mrs. Maude L. Faris, High School 
Stratford, Connecticut 

General Discussion 


Unit Planning in Advanced Bookkeeping and 
Business Arithmetic 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
business education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Clinton M. File, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; Assistant Chairman: Allen 
T. Ware, P.S. DuPont High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“A Unit Plan on Subsidiary Ledgers and Their Con- 
trol” —James Brigham, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Organization and Use of the Unit in the Busi- 
ness Arithmetic Class”—Ralph S. Frellick, High 
School, Brockton, Massachusetts 

“A Unit Plan for Teaching Payrolls and Payroll 
Taxes”—William H. Valentine, High School, 
Cranston, Rhode Island 
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Unit Planning in Economics 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Assistant Chairman: Ches- 
ter A. Neilson, High School, Lexington, Massachu- 
setts 

“Planning a Unit of Work on Consumer Protection” 
—George M. Alleman, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“How Changing Prices Affect Us”—Helen J. Keily, 
High School, Natick, Massachusetts 

“Problems in Our Living World’”—Mary R. Reidel, 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

General Discussion 


Business Training for Pupils of Low Ability 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, supervisor 
of business education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut 

Chairman: Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Virginia; Assistant Chair- 
man: Mildred J. O’Leary, High School, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts 

“Attitude or Subject Matter in the Lower Level 
Business Training Classes”—Earl F. Rock, East 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

“Teaching Job Units to Pupils of Low Ability’— 
Ruth Twiss, High School, Newton, Massachusetts 

“The Junior Commercial Shop in Baltimore, Mary- 
land”—Mrs. Nellie B. Mattingly, School No. 93, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

General Discussion 


Classroom Teaching Problems in the Private 
Business School 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: J. Harold Short, Short’s Secretarial 
School, Stamford, Connecticut; Assistant Chair- 
man: Howard M. Munford, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

“Spelling as a Unit in English Instruction”—Frank 
F. Wehmann, The Packard School, New York City 

“A Plan for Teaching Calculating Machine”’—Mae 
McMenamin, Pierce School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Demonstration Lessons in Shorthand Theory— 
Standard Method: C. Edna Hefft, Camden Com- 
mercial School, Camden, New Jersey; Functional 
Method: Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, Washington 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey 


Private Business School Executives’ Section 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, president of 
The Chandler Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman: J. W. Miller, principal of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Assistant Chairman: L. 
E. Smith, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
“Budgeting Expenses in the Private School”— 
Charles H. Forrest, principal of Drake Business 
School, Jamaica, New York 
“The Relationship Between Private and Public 
Business Education”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of 
the Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Topic: “Under the Present Emergency 
(a) Shall the Course Be Shortened or Lengthened? 
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(b) Shall We Sell by Course or by Month?” 
Discussion Leader: L. A. Rice, principal of The 
Packard School, New York City 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 3 


10:00 Pp. m. 
Program to be sponsored by the exhibitors of the 
E. C. T. A. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 


10:00 a. m. 
General Meeting 
“America’s Part in the War with Hitler”’—Douglas 
Miller, United States commercial attache, United 
States Embassy at Berlin, now staff member in the 
—s 4. Co-ordinator of Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


11:00 a. M. 
Business Meeting, Election of Officers, and Drawing 
for Prizes 
ee e e@ 


Columbia University Breakfast 


The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a break- 
fast meeting in connection with the con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association in Baltimore, Maryland. The 
breakfast will be held on Saturday, April 4, 
at 8:00 a. m. at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
All former students of Teachers College are 
cordially invited. For further information 
see the printed program at the convention. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


An announcement has just been made 
that the tenth annual International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest will be held this 
year on June 18 and 19 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. W. C. Maxwell of Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, is 
contest manager. 

The program of championship tests will 
be held in the following divisions: Division 
I—Secondary Schools (junior and senior, 
public, parochial, and private); Division II— 
Business Colleges; Division I1I—Accredited 
Colleges and Universities. The following is 
the classification of events: Class A, Novice 
Tests—shorthand, typewritten transcrip- 
tion, typewriting, bookkeeping, machine 
calculation, dictating machine; Class B, 
Amateur Tests— shorthand, typewritten 
transcription, typewriting, bookkeeping; 
Class C, Open Tests—shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, dictating machine. The fee is $2.00 for 
each student entered in the contest. 

For further information regarding this 
contest and the events, write to W. C. Max- 
well, Contest Manager, High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 
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Leith Appointed College Instructor 


Professor Ray G. Price has just announced 
that Harold R. Leith has been appointed 
an instructor of secretarial science and dis- 
tributive education in the department of 
business teacher training, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Professor 
Price is director of the business teacher 
training department. 

Before receiving his appointment at the 
University of Cincinnati, Mr. Leith was 
secretary and assistant to Herbert S. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Gary, Indiana. 
Prior to his appointment as secretary to 
Mr. Jones, he was a commercial teacher in 
the Horace Mann High School, Gary, 
Indiana. He also taught business subjects 
at the Gary Junior College, Gary, Indiana. 
Mr. Leith is a graduate of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tri-State Association 


The general theme of the spring meeting 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation will be ““Tests in Business Educa- 
tion.” The Association will meet on May 1 
and 2 at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, according to D. D. Lessen- 
berry, president. 


The following are the section officers for 
the spring meeting of the Association: Con- 
sumer Education and Social Business—chair- 
man, William A. Walter, High School, 
Crafton, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, Ber- 
nard McCormick, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Secretarial Train- 
ing—chairman, Carmi Odell, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown; vice chairman, 
Lucille Herold, High School, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania. Private Schools—chairman, W. D. 
McLean, Shenango Valley Commercial In- 
stitute, Sharon, Pennsylvania; vice chair- 
man, J. T. Thompson, Jr., Steubenville 
Business College, Steubenville, Ohio. Sales- 
manship and Distributive Education—chair- 
man, Josephine Boyle, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, 
Phyllis Berger, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice—chair- 
man, E. L. Zimmerman, High School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, O. 
N. McCoy, High School, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

The complete program will be announced 
in the April issue of Tuk BaLance SHEET. 
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Consumer Education Teachers 


The following item, taken from Postings, a 
paper issued from time to time by the 
Division of Instruction and Curriculum, 
Commercial Education Section, Los Angeles 
City School District, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, should be of interest to teachers of 
consumer education as well as to superin- 
tendents and principals: 


The distribution by departments of teachers as- 
signed to teach consumer education classes in the 
Los Angeles City Schools, as of September, 1941, is 
as follows: 


i Ns ca tein sks ara btbw 21 
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Herbert Townsend Vance 


Professor Herbert Townsend Vance, for 
22 years head of the department of secre- 
tarial science at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, was killed instantly on January 6 
when he was hit by a car while he was cross- 
ing a street near the college. He would have 
celebrated his sixty-fourth birthday on 
January 8. Professor Vance organized the 
department of secretarial science at Oregon 
State College and built it up to one of the 
largest instructional departments on the 
campus. 


Professor Vance attended Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, and 
graduated from the department of com- 
merce at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. For five years he taught in a 
private school near Philadelphia, and for 
one year he taught in Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Oregon. He was manager of the 
Holmes Business College, Portland, Oregon, 
for two years, and a commerce instructor in 
the Portland Academy and Y. M.C. A. For 
four years he was a shorthand court reporter 
for the Newark Daily News and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. In 1918 he was a 
member of President Wilson’s party which 
conferred with the British Food Adminis- 
tration. 


Professor Vance held memberships in a 
number of fraternal and honorary organiza- 
tions, and he took an active part in church 
work. He is survived by his widow, one 
sister, Mrs. E. V. Herbert, and five daughters. 
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McCormick Joins Accounting Staff 


Victor R. McCormick 
recently joined the ac- 
counting staff of the 
auditor general’s office of 
the city of Detroit. Mr. 
McCormick has been an 
instructor in the College 
of Commerce and Fi- 
nance at the University 
of Detroit for the past 
several years. He taught 
accounting and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. McCormick ob- 
tained his A. B. degree 
in commercial education 
from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. He was 
awarded the M. A. degree at the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. He has had high school 
teaching experience in Wisconsin and in 
Illinois. 





V. R. McCormick 


Tests for Contests 


Samples of tests, with keys, that have 
been prepared for the New York State Busi- 
ness Education Contests, both district and 
state finals, may be purchased in assorted 
groups at the rate of 25 cents a group of four 
different tests. The four keys for these tests 
also sell for 25 cents. Interested teachers 
may obtain the tests for the years 1937-1941, 
inclusive. The tests available are as follows: 

Four District Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping II, 


Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 25 
cents extra. 


Four State Final Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeep- 
ing II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 
25 cents extra. 


Four Tests: 
Two District Tests: Typewriting I, Commercial 
Arithmetic. 
Two State Final Tests: Typewriting I, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. Price 25 cents; two keys 15 
cents extra. 


Any four tests selected: Price 25 cents; keys 25 

cents extra. 

Dictation material in Shorthand I and IJ 
can be sent. This material consists of either 
business letters or commercial literature of a 
nontechnical nature. The typewriting and 
shorthand material consists of straight copy 
intended to test accuracy and speed. 


All orders for tests should be accompanied 
by a remittance in stamps, and they should 
be addressed to George R. Tilford, State 
Contest Manager, 101 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 



















NEW IN PRESENTATION 
RICH IN CONTENT 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION 
By 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 











Recently adopted in Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Tennessee 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in the junior 
high school or in the early high school program. The course is intended to 
give all pupils general information about business that each one should have 
regardless of his interest in business as a future profession. It is an all-im- 
portant course that will help to arouse the pupil's interest, to show him what 
business is supposed to accomplish, to explain the general methods used in 
accomplishing these purposes, and to explain why it is important for each 
person to learn something about business. 


When you choose a book for next September's classes, select a book that is 
new in presentation and rich in content—select GENERAL BUSINESS, 
Fourth Edition, by Crabbe and Salsgiver. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 
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South Carolina Teachers Meet 


Irma H. Weinberg of Edmunds High 
School, Sumter, South Carolina, has an- 
nounced that the commercial section of the 
South Carolina Education Association will 
meet on March 19 in Columbia. Miss Wein- 
berg is chairman of the commercial section. 

The following is the program for the 
meeting: 

THURSDAY, MARCH 19 
10:15 A. M.-12:00 m. 

Illustrated talk on “The Latest Developments in 
Secretarial Training”—Clyde I. Blanchard, editor 
of The Business Education World, New York City 

Discussion 

Announcements 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


P. B. S. Peters 


P. B.S. Peters died at his home in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on February 10. Funeral 
services were held on February 12. For many 
years Mr. Peters was director of business 
courses in the Manual Training High School 
at Kansas City. He was a teacher for almost 
fifty years—forty-three years in high schools 
and five years in private business schools. 

Mr. Peters was a member of the Missouri 
Bar. He obtained the LL. B. degree from 
the Kansas City School of Law, Kansas 
City, Missouri. His previous training was 
received at Highland Park Normal College, 
Highland Park, Illinois; at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; and at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Mr. Peters was the author of Business 
Speller, College Law, and Principles of Busi- 
ness Law, and a co-author of Commercial 
Law. For several summers he was a part- 
time representative of the South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


State Supervisors of Distributive Education 


The newly appointed state supervisors of 
distributive education for Massachusetts 
and Vermont are James A. Dorsey and John 
A. Morrow, respectively. Mr. Dorsey as- 
sumed his supervisory duties on January 2, 
while Mr. Morrow received his appointment 
in December. 

Mr. Dorsey received his elementary and 
secondary school education in New England. 
His college training was received at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., where 
he majored in business administration and in 
foreign trade. His graduate training was 
received at State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, and at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. He majored 
in the field of distributive education. 

Mr. Dorsey has been engaged in the field 
of retail selling for eleven years. During a 
part of this time he was the New England 
representative of the Kellogg Sales Com- 
pany. For the past five years he has been 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morrow received his elementary and 
secondary school education in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. He obtained his B. S. de- 
gree in business administration from Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1930. 
In 1937 he received his Master’s degree 
from Boston University. He has also re- 
ceived advanced training in the School of 
Retailing, New York University, New York 
City. 

For a number of years Mr. Morrow was 
associated with his father in the retail 
grocery business. He has had two years of 
experience in public accounting, four years 
of experience in the selling field, and four 
years of experience as a teacher of business 
subjects in Burlington, Vermont. He was 
co-ordinator of distributive education in 
Burlington for two years. 








What the Business World Looks For 
(Continued from page 309) 


must have the co-operation of the home and 
the church. 


Without the co-operation of the home and 
the church, the schools fall far short of com- 
pleting the task of training young men and 
young women. When an employee fails, the 
businessman too frequently thinks only of 
the school. If a young graduate does not 
accept responsibility, does not maintain 
good health, does not possess native in- 
telligence, does not show a maturity found 
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generally in older persons,.and does not 
prove to be honest and morally efficient, the 
schools are too often blamed. 

The schools do not wish to side-step their 
responsibilities. They are willing to accept 
criticism and to do everything on their part 
to correct any inadequate training. How- 
ever, the parents, the home, and the church 
must help. 

The high school will do its full part if it is 
given half a chance. With the strong com- 
bination of home, church, and school, the 
possibility of success in normal times is 
almost assured. 
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National Catholic Typists Association 
The National Catholic High School Typ- 


ists Association will again sponsor two con- 
tests in typewriting this year. The first con- 
test will be held during the last week of 
April. It is known as the Every-Pupil Con- 
test. This contest is open to all pupils of 
typing who are regularly enrolled in both 
novice and amateur typewriting classes 
under Catholic supervision. Schools enter- 
ing the contest will be graded on the basis 
of median scores and winners will be awarded 
school trophies and plaques. Pupils who 
have shown exceptional skill will be awarded 
defense stamp books. 

The Individual-Pupil Contest will also 
be held the last week in April. It is suggested 
that the teachers submit no less than three 
but not more than five entries from any of 
the typing classes. 

Application for entry blanks should be 
mailed on or before April 15. Address all 
applications and requests for detailed in- 
formation to Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. 
Cap., St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas. 





Inland Empire Education Association 


The commercial section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association has planned 
an outstanding program for the meeting 
to be held on Wednesday, April 8, at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington. 
According to Mrs. Vere DeVoe, chairman of 
the commercial section, an interesting and 
a varied program will be provided. The 
speakers on the program and their topics 
are as follows: ‘““A New Program for Teach- 
ing Transcription” —Dr. S. J. Wanous of the 
department of business administration, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; “Effect 
of the Tax Laws on the Teaching of Book- 
keeping”—J. F. Sherwood, executive vice 
president of the South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Adjustments 
in the Business Curriculum to Meet War 
Needs”—Dr. Lewis R. Toll, School of 
Business Administration, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 


Each address will be followed by a ten- 
minute question and answer forum. The 
meeting will close with an election of officers 
to serve during 1942-43. 





A Personal, Nonuccational Course 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


By MOORE 


WHELAND, AND FILE 








(NOW ADOPTED IN CLEVELAND) 


A simplified record-keeping course designed for personal, 
nonvocational courses, and general preparatory courses. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE provides training in personal use record 
keeping, but, at the same time, it does not sacrifice real bookkeeping values. 
The course is based on the simple presentation of records for persons, families, 


clubs, and small businesses. 


The course forms an excellent introduction to 


the technical phases of bookkeeping for those students who are interested 
in acquiring a full understanding of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 


Each chapter is accompanied by (a) practical discussion questions, 
oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. 


(b) 


Available for a one-semester and a 


one-year course with optional workbooks and a free teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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Francis Lee Appointed Vice Principal 


Francis G. Lee, for several years head of 
the commercial department at East Side 
High School, Paterson, New Jersey, has 
just been appointed vice principal of the 
East Side High School. The school has an 
enrollment of 3,500 students. 


Mr. Lee is a graduate of Boston College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, where he was 
awarded the A. B. degree. He holds a special 
certificate in commercial education from the 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. He obtained his M. A. degree from 
Fordham University, New York City. 


1941 Business Education Index 


Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, in co- 
operation with The Business Education 
W orld, will soon publish the Business Educa- 
tion Index for the year 1941. This is the 
second annual index published by the Fra- 
ternity, and it will contain a number of 
special features not in the 1940 issues. The 
index will have approximately 25 per cent 
more subject and author entries. Twenty- 
one magazines, yearbooks, and quarterlies; 
50 bulletins and monographs published in 
the interest of business education; and 
about 40 magazines in general education 
have been indexed in full by author and 
subject. A list of nearly 100 Master’s theses 
and Doctor’s dissertations in the field of 
business education for the year 1940-41 has 
been added. 


This issue has been prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. Eugene H. Hughes of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. The following individuals served as 
editorial associates in compiling the index: 
Margaret O’Briant, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Evelyn Prosser, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lillian 
Rudescal, Staunton, Virginia; Ruth Tooth- 
aker, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Ruth Gordon 
Batchelor, New York City; John Szabo, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son, Charleston, Illinois. 

_Each article listed in the Business Educa- 
tion Index is entered twice—once under the 
author’s name and once under the subject 
title. If an article pertains to more than one 
subject, it is classified under the additional 
headings. The volume, page, month, and 
year are given for each article. The 1941 
Business Education Index may be obtained 
for $1.00, postpaid, by writing to The Busi- 
ness Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 
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Consumer Class Plans 


The Consumers Union of the United 
States, Inc., has prepared a Consumers 
Class Plan explaining how consumers can 
help win the war. The class plan discusses 
constructively how we can conserve goods 
needed in defense, and at the same time 
work to keep up morale, fight profiteering, 
and improve our living standards. 

Also included in the current issue of Con- 
sumer Class Plans are: a series of three les- 
sons on leather goods, a discussion of auto- 
mobile insurance, a term project for home 
economics, and material for physiology, hy- 
giene, and home nursing classes. 

Free copies of Consumer Class Plans may 
be obtained by writing to the Consumers 
Union, 17 Union Square, New York City. 


Commercial Department Co-operates 
(Continued from page 305) 


be typed correctly and neatly, and so that 
the books will be kept systematically? If a 
teacher from some department has a 
nonconfidential letter to be written, such as 
ordering magazines, music, or supplies, any 
student will feel honored to be given the 
chance to write that letter, especially if it 
is to be written on school stationery. This 
would also provide excellent practice in 
composing original letters and in judging 
letter setup. 

I can hear many of my readers saying, 
“Having the commercial department work 
for the entire school is all right in theory, 
but my commercial students have all they 
can handle already.” No doubt this is 
true. Yet, when the question is studied, I 
wonder if this type of work is not just as 
worth while and beneficial as much of the 
routine work we do in our classes at present. 
When these students are through high 
school, they will not be given letters, manu- 
scripts, and drills to copy perfectly from a 
book. Instead, they will be writing their 
own letters, transcribing and setting up 
letters for others, and in all, the success of 
their work will depend largely upon their 
ability to analyze the problem, then work 
it out correctly, neatly, and artistically. 
This ability is what is being developed 
within the student in our co-operative 
program, and while we are developing it 
within our students, we are making a 
school system which works harmoniously 
and which is not only beneficial to the staff, 
but also to the students and to the school as 
a whole. 


Connecticut Business Educators 


The fortieth annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, on Saturday, 
March 21. The theme of the convention is 
“Commercial Education for the Duration.” 
The subject of “streamlined” courses or 
the elimination of material not essential will 
be given special emphasis. 

Mabel Marr, president of the Association, 
has announced that the following topics will 
be discussed at the various sectional meet- 
ings: ; 

“The Priority of Standards”’—Typewriting and 


Shorthand Section—chairman, Melvin E. Wagner, 
High School, West Haven 


“Rationing Erasers’ —Bookkeeping and Accounting 
—chairman, Donald Deyo, Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford 

“Marketable Education’”—Retail Selling, Sales- 
manship, and Advertising—chairman, Mrs. Gladys 
Porter, High School, New Haven 

“New Ceilings in Social Business” —Junior Business 
Training—chairman, Frank Ash, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs 

“The OPM of the Business Course” —Office Practice 
—chairman, Dorothy Burnham, Central High 
School, New Britain 

“The Commercial Co-ordinator”—Secretarial Prac- 
tice—chairman, Ellen C. ‘Talcott, Moody Secre- 
tarial School, New Britain 


New York City Teachers Meet 


The semi-annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity will be held on 
Saturday, April 18. The theme of the 
meeting this spring will be “Adjusting 
Business Education to War Needs.” 

The president of this Association is 
Abraham Deutsch of Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York. 

. * & 


Indiana Discontinues Contest 


The Indiana State Business Education 
Contest has been called off for the duration 
of the war, according to Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, head of the business education de- 
partment, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. The following reasons 
were given for discontinuing the contest: 
A serious shortage of paper and supplies is 
facing all teachers and students; a serious 
problem has arisen in regard to transporta- 
tion, caused by tire rationing; many schools 
are closing early in 1942, particularly in the 
rural communities; it is the desire of 
the contest managers and the contest com- 
mittee to conserve those things—time as 
well as material—which may be of greater 
use in the national defense program. 





A VALUABLE GUIDE 
FOR SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING STUDENTS 











STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


SECOND EDITION 








By LARSEN - FREITAG - KOEBELE 


Letter arrangement, forms of addresses, syllabication, punctuation, and filing 
are only a few of the many topics covered in this manual designed as a guide 
in performing daily routine office duties. Numerous illustrations and ex- 
amples are used to help the student understand the various problems of the 
secretary, the stenographer, and the typist. The book contains eighty pages, 


814” x 11”, bound in paper. List price, 52 cents, subject to the regular school 
discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Publishes News Bulletin 


The School of Business Administration 
and the School of Education of The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, have issued 
a new news bulletin entitled The Washington 
Business Educator. It is to be published 
quarterly. The first issue was mailed on 
December 1, 1941. 


The Washington Business Educator is 
edited by Lewis R. Toll and Margaret Lin- 
nan. The editors hope that this quarterly 
will provide a medium that may be used by 
all business educators in Washington to 
exchange news and views concerning prac- 
tices and problems of interest to professional 
business educators. 


New Contest in Medina County, Ohio 


Harry G. Seitz, of Brunswick High School, 
Brunswick, Ohio, is inaugurating in the 
high schools of Medina County, Ohio, a 
new type of commercial contest—a contest 
for teams rather than a contest for indi- 
viduals. It will be held on March 19. The 


nature of the contest is as follows: 


1. There will be four divisions of competition. These 
will be Typewriting I, Typewriting II, Short- 
hand I, Shorthand II. 

2. Each school may enter three students in each 
division. The three students will take the test 
and the two highest scores of the three will be 
averaged. The school having the highest average 
in each division will be declared division winner. 
The winning team of each division will be given 
five points; second-place winners will be given 
four points; third-place winners will be given 
three points; fourth-place winners will be given 
two points; fifth-place winners will be given one 
point. 

3. At the end of the contest the school having the 
highest total number of points will be awarded a 
permanent trophy. 


_In announcing the contest, Mr. Seitz 
lists the following distinct advantages which 


he feels that this new type of contest pro- 
vides: 


1. Team work will be encouraged since the award is 
a team award rather than an award to individual 
accomplishment. 

%. A greater number of students will be entered, 
thus providing valuable contest experience to a 
wider range of students. 

3. The winning school will have proved its all-round 
proficiency rather than the proficiency of a select 
few, as in other types of commercial contests. 

4. More students will enjoy important success ex- 
perience. 

5. In averaging only two of the three contestants’ 
scores, allowance is made for casualties and acci- 
dents, such as nervousness and machine break- 


down, which too often spoil a school’s chances in 
contest work. 
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Miss O'Briant Goes to Kansas 


Margaret O’ Briant was 
recently appointed an 
instructor in secretarial 
training at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Miss O’Briant received 
the B. S. degree at 
Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, and the M. S. de- 
gree in commercial edu- 
cation at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Still- 
water. She has taught in 
the business education 
department at State 
Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; in the secretarial training 
department of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas; and in the business education and 
secretarial administration departments of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

John C. Crouse is head of the secretarial 
training department at the University of 
Kansas. He reports a marked increase in 
enrollment in secretarial courses for the 
second semester. 





Margaret O’Briant 


Guidance—Commercial Department Function 
(Continued from page 299) 


ever it is impossible to meet the parents per- 
sonally. I insist upon correspondence going 
through the mail in order to increase the 
certainty of its being received. 

These procedures that I have outlined 
have been tried and found to be practical. | 
have tried to indicate that the teacher him- 
self, as a member of the department, is 
expected at all times to be on the alert in 
helping to administer and to supervise the 
program of departmental guidance. No 
departmental program is stronger than the 
weakest teacher who is helping to administer 
it. 

concLusion. My general reaction to this 
whole problem of guidance is that a wide- 
open field of operation exists; that much is 
done, but that there is much which can be 
done. I believe also that guidance is a 
justifiable departmental activity in that the 
department has closer contacts with the 
pupils from day to day than does the guid- 
ance department. I also believe that the 
guidance department is indebted to any 
department or administrative unit of the 
school that will help to increase its burden of 
activities. 
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Errors in Business Letters 
(Continued from page 301) 


8, the price we sent you is the correct one.” 
“The company would like, with your per- 
mission, to make up a necklace to be worn 
during the Christmas holidays and for 
which you may exchange for the exact 
necklace.” 

Every group to whom I have taught busi- 
ness letter writing has been guilty of in- 
cluding in their letters repeated ideas and 
words; this group was no exception. Some 
examples of repetition were as follows: “I 
should like to exchange the original lock 
for one of a larger size. Please inform me at 
once as to the possibility of exchanging it 
for a larger size.” ““We are sure you have 
a good reason for not sending a check for 
the overdue account .... We are certain 
some unusual condition has prevented your 
paying the $50.” 

“Paid,” “‘delinquency,”’ “procedure,” “‘ex- 
tension,” “foreign,” “eighth,” and “en- 
velope” were among the words that were 
misspelled. 


A typical example of the thirty-one cases 
of misplaced phrases is as follows: “Your 
income tax report was not included in the 
envelope with the report of the County 
Dairy Association in your letter of October 
a” 

One of the letters contained the following 
typical example of the choppy sentence 
error: “I know you are active in business 
affairs and have had experience in advertis- 
ing. We should like to have you talk for 
approximately twenty minutes. The ban- 
quet will be held at 6 p. m.” Of the twelve 
cases of complicated and awkward sentences, 
the following is an example: “We shall 
await your reply, and meanwhile, we hope 
you will be in a better position so that your 
orders can be accepted without further in- 
quiries after we receive them.” 


In point No. 18, all ten errors came about 
when the word “due” was used instead of 
the word “owing” to introduce adverbial 
phrases modifying verbs. I grant that this 
is a more or less common error, and one 
which can be seen almost daily in the news- 
papers, but I still think it is important 
enough to be marked as an error. 


Most of the errors in connectives were 
made when “so” was used as a co-ordinate 
conjunction. For example, “Surely, you 
don’t want that situation to happen to you, 
so please do not make us take such a drastic 
measure.” 
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“On April 3,” began one letter, “I 
ordered a special casement window, at 
which time I asked that a burglar-proof 
lock-catch be put on this window. I now 
find that it is not strong enough.” The 
meaning of the second sentence is not 
grasped readily because it is not clear 
whether “it” refers to “window” or to 
“lock-catch.”” Of course, the reader can 
eventually figure out the meaning, but it is 
better to have the sentence understood the 
first time it is read. There were ten such 
cases in the letters studied. 

It is interesting to note that there were 
only nine errors in tense. The eight errors 
in change of person resulted when the 
letters began with “I”? and ended with 
“‘we,”’ or vice versa. Miscellaneous errors 
included mistakes in capitalization, split 
infinitives, unnecessary phrases, “‘run-on” 
sentences, and incorrect paragraphing. 

* e * 


Pi Omega Pi Chapters Installed 


Two new chapters of Pi Omega Pi, na- 
tional business education fraternity, have 
been organized, according to the national 
organizer, Irma Ehrenhardt of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. The new 
chapters installed are the Beta Eta chapter 
at New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, and the Beta Theta chapter at New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 

Edward L. Cooper is the sponsor of the 
Beta Eta chapter, which was installed on 
January 28. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New 
York University, New York City, assisted 
at the installation ceremonies. 

Vernon V. Payne is the sponsor for the 
Beta Theta chapter, which was installed 
on January 30. Dr. A. O. Colvin of Colorado 
State Teachers College. Greeley, conducted 
the installation ceremonies of this chapter. 
Beta Theta chapter is the first chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi to be installed in New Mexico. 





NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
April 30-May 2, 1942 


This is the time to be watchful of standards 
in vocational business training. More than 
ever, measures of accomplishment are needed. 
The National Clerical Ability Tests are meeting 
this need in more schools every year. Do you 
want these tests for your students? You can 
have them. For information write to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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A New Yourth Edition - - 1942 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


We bring you an entirely new fourth edition of a book that has been a standard 
of comparison for many years. The two authors have made a thorough revision. 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon consumer selling, with special emphasis 
on the consumer viewpoint. For instance, the book contains such chapters as 
‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,”’ ‘‘How Goods Reach the Consumer," and 
‘Sources of Consumer Goods.” 


One part of the book devoted to “Special Mediums for Selling’’ includes selling 
through the use of advertising, letter writing, display, telephone, and radio. 
New chapters have been included on “Promotion Policies,’’ ‘‘The Consumer 
Movement,’’ and “The Costs of Distribution.’’ More emphasis is placed on 
the ethical treatment of customers, competitors, and others. 


In this new book there is a greater variety of problem and project material 
than in previous editions. Numerous new illustrations have been included. 
Many of them are of the large type which bleed off the edge of the page. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


VOICEWRITING MACHINES. The manuals of 
the voicewriting companies give excellent 
explanations of machine parts. However, 
no matter how well-diagrammed or simply 
worded these explanations may be, it is 
wise for the teacher to supplement them 
with a verbal explanation and demonstra- 
tion. A thorough understanding of the 
machine parts will reduce the likelihood of 
damage and will increase operating efficiency. 
By comparing the voicewriting machines to 
the phonograph, which many students have 
seen and have operated in their homes, the 
introduction of the machines is simplified. 
This comparison is a splendid way of em- 
phasizing the need for lifting the needle 
before moving the cylinder on the dictating, 
transcribing, or shaving machines. 

Much of the inability to understand 
records would be eliminated if students 
would use the speed adjustment and volume 
control often enough and use it properly. 
It is difficult to get students to use these 
controls; they seem to forget that the ma- 
chine is equipped with them. Once you 
have started the students to using the con- 
trols, half your battle is won. The other 
half of the battle will be won when you have 
the students using the controls properly. 
They must be impressed with the fact that 
having the volume control set at the loudest 
point will not always give the best results, 
and that the speed adjustment is not to be 
used to regulate speed of dictation, for it 
affects voice tone. 

There might be wide disagreement on the 
point, but I feel that from the time the stu- 
dents begin to transcribe their first records, 
they should not be permitted to look at 
their fingers or to seek assistance when they 
are unable to understand the dictation. In 
the business office the operator attempts to 
fill in the spot that he cannot understand in 
order to make the letter mailable; the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to do the same. 
(Some teachers argue that the business 
operator has the acquaintanceship with the 
letters of the organization to help him. This 
advantage is granted, but in most cases the 
students will do an acceptable job of filling 
in material.) 

The students should also be given an op- 
portunity to dictate records. 
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SCevtce Column 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


EVALUATING ATTITUDES. In general, the ex- 
tent to which pupils have acquired desirable 
attitudes of appreciation or understanding 
may be measured by either objective or 
informal methods. Pupils demonstrate their 
attitudes by their actions and behavior, by 
the way they prepare written assignments, 
by their participation in class discussion and 
conversation, and by many other informal 
ways. Records of these reactions should be 
made and kept as evidence of developing 
attitudes. In addition to these informal 
data, however, tests should be devised to 
measure attitudes more objectively. 


One method of evaluating pupil attitudes 
objectively is to obtain pupil reactions to 
broad and important generalizations about 
basic business relationships. These generali- 
zations may be stated in the form of true, 
false, or doubtful statements so as to 
measure the pupils’ ability to formulate 
sound conclusions from their study. The fol- 
lowing generalizations relating to a unit on 
business and society are typical of those 
which may be formulated for this purpose: 

1. The general welfare of a group of people is de- 

termined by the amount of property that it owns. 


2. Money is the standard by which we measure 
material wealth. 


$. Without money no one is considered wealthy. 


4. The invention of power-driven machines has 
made possible the mass or quantity production of 
goods. 


5. The average person’s wealth in this country has 
been greatly increased as a result of mass pro- 
duction of goods. 

Pupils may be asked to indicate their re- 
actions to these statements by writing one 
of the following words: agree, disagree, or 
doubtful. Furthermore, it is important that 
pupils not only state their reaction to the 
item, but it is also essential to have them 
give a definite reason for their reaction. By 
requiring pupils to give a reason for their 
reactions, the teacher has some evidence of 
the pupils’ ability to think through basic 
business relationships. 

The extent to which pupils can memorize 
facts, rules, or principles is not a positive 
guarantee that they have acquired desirable 
attitudes from their study. Teachers, there- 
fore, should experiment with attitude testing 
even a such tests at first may be im- 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


TESTED BUSINESS PROJECTS FOR BUILDING 
VOCABULARY POWER. The following special 
projects have been used, with marked suc- 
cess, for building vocabulary power. Each 
project is outlined in the form of recom- 
mended class procedure: 


1. Require members of the class to carry 
a little pocket notebook for a period of one 
month, or a few weeks. Each student is to 
jot down in this book immediately each 
new word that he hears in the course of the 
day. In the evening he should look up each 
word in the dictionary. Direct him then to 
follow closely these instructions: (a) Say the 
word over slowly ten times. (b) Write the 
word accurately and carefully five times. 
(c) Use the word correctly in a written sen- 
tence. As a result, the student has a new 
word in his working business vocabulary. 


2. Each student should be instructed to 
bring in at the beginning of the next class 
one new word that he has read or heard, but 
that was unknown to him before that time. 
He is also to submit a written sentence in 
which he has used the word correctly. The 
teacher will find this material useful as the 
basis for a short but stimulating introductory 
round-table discussion in connection with 
the study of vocabulary and the parts of 
speech. 

8. For each of the five senses direct the 
student to write one abstract word that 
creates no mental image whatsoever, or at 
best, only a faint and indistinct mental 
image. (Examples: see, hear, taste, touch, 
observe, consider.) Collect these lists. An- 
nounce that certain selections will be made 
from these abstractions to be dictated to 
the class. As each word is dictated the stu- 
dent is to put down in writing the first flash 
impression that enters his mind. This im- 
pression is to be written in the form of one 
word, which may be any one of the parts of 
speech. Examples: see (abstraction)—star 
(flash impression); hear (abstraction)—sym- 
phony (flash impression) ; taste (abstraction) — 
candy (flash impression). After ten or more 
of the abstract words have been dictated, 
the students’ flash-impression lists may be 
compared in a round-table discussion. Black- 
board work has also proved useful. 

With the use of these projects effective 
word control can be made interesting. 


March, 1949 














ECONOMICS 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNMENT IN OUR 
tives. What should be the place of govern- 
ment in the lives of the people? For a long 
time the functions of government were 
relatively few, but that time is gone, perhaps 
forever. During the last decades, the func- 
tions of government have expanded so 
rapidly that many people are alarmed at the 
extent to which government has taken over 
activities that were formerly left to indi- 
vidual initiative. On the other hand, there 
are those people who insist that government 
should further exercise control over matters 
relating to economic well-being. The dates 
of such laws as the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade ‘Commission Act, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
numerous other recent laws should be stud- 
ied. The rapid growth in the scope of 
government should be traced. The full 
extent of these regulations can be analyzed 
in the light of present conditions. Indi- 
vidual reports on these acts may be required. 


As the government takes on added duties, 
more and more income is needed, for the 
government can spend only what people 
produce. Citizens should learn to evaluate 
proposals for increased governmental activi- 
ties by trying to answer the question, “Can 
the government do the job at less expense 
than private individuals, and by doing so, 
can it promote general welfare?” 


Students should become acquainted with 
the sources of income to the local, state, and 
Federal governments. In each case the tax 
rate, the total, and the relative amount 
raised should be studied. Information from 
the annual reports issued by each unit of 
government can be obtained. Graphs can 
be used to advantage in this connection. 


Of more importance than information on 
the sources of governmental income is the 
problem of justice in taxation. Students 
should work out and understand a set of 
principles that should be used to evaluate 
any particular tax law. However, the teacher 
must employ discretion in discussing local 
tax practices. If the teacher feels that a 
particular law works an injustice in any 
respect, it is well to permit the students to 
arrive at their own inferences in the light 
of the principles they have developed. 











Markable Bookkeeping Wall Charts. Wall 
charts, 38” x 50”, consisting of one multiple column 
chart, one journal, and one ledger for classroom illus- 
trations. Special crayons permit erasures, or the charts 
may be used permanently. Price $6.25 each. For 
information or literature address Modern School Prod- 
ucts, Lakewood Station, Clevelend, Ohio. 


The Consumer Movement and Business. A 
16-page, printed, paper-bound booklet in which is 
printed an address by Grace S. M. Zorbaugh of The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The address 
was delivered before the -Consumer Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati on October 20, 1940. Price single 
copies, 35 cents each; 25 to 50 copies, $3 cents each; 
50 to 100 copies, 30 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
25 cents each. Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, 57 Olentangy 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Work Experience in Education. Harvard 
Workshop Series No. 2. Edited by Warren C. Seyfert 
and Paul A. Rehmus. A 66-page, printed, paper-bound 
report prepared at the Harvard Workshop in Educa- 
tion which was conducted during the summer of 1941. 
This report is a pioneering attempt to set down in 
some detail a philosophy for work experience and a 
series of principles to guide the application of this 
philosophy in the schools. Price 50 cents. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


References and Related Information on Vo- 
cational Guidance for Girls and Women. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 214; Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Series No. 6. A 162-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin which provides a bibliog- 
raphy of reference material on occupational informa- 
tion and guidance for girls and women. The annotated 
references cover books, pamphlets, bulletins, and 
periodical articles on vocational guidance, training, and 
occupations. Price 25 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


A Plan for Co-operation Between Consumers 
and Local Retailers. Prepared by the Committee 
on Local Groups of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. A 6-page, printed leaflet which is based upon 
a successful experiment of local consumer-retailer 
groups carried out in Newark, New Jersey. It outlines 
procedures to be followed by consumer and retailer 
groups wishing to work out mutually satisfactory 
solutions to consumer problems. Price 10 cents. Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, New York. , 


NEW LITERATURE 


Stretching the Rental Dollar. A 32-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to educate 
the consumer in relation to points which should be 
considered in selecting a new home. This booklet 
should be of interest to teachers of consumer education 
and advanced business. Price 25 cents. Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Pros and Cons of Consumer Credit. 
By Constance Kent. A 30-page, printed, paper-bound 
pamphlet in which is given six articles prepared for the 
Workers Education Bureau of America regarding the 
evils of the loan sharks and the importance of small loan 
legislation. Price 10 cents, or $5 per hundred, postpaid. 
Workers Education Bureau Press, Inc., 1440 Broadway, 
New York, New York. 


66 Best Books on Occupational Information 
and Guidance. By Robert Hoppock and Samuel 
Spiegler. A 6-page, printed leaflet providing a bibli- 
ography of books arranged in suggested order of pur- 
chase for an average public school library. The books 
are arranged in groups showing the total cost of the 
books in each group. Single copies 25 cents, cash with 
order; ten or more copies: 15 cents each, f.o.b. New 
York; $5.00 a hundred. Occupational Index, Inc., New 
—- University, Washington Square, New York, New 

ork. 


Measuring the Intellectual and Cultural 
Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates. Series 
N. T. E., No. 1. By David G. Ryans. A 28-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet presenting an analysis of 
the results of the Second Annual] Administration of the 
National Teacher Examinations. It is also intended asa 
report on the administration and on certain aspects of 
the use of the National Teacher Examinations. Avail- 
able free. National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions, The American Council on Education, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, New York. 


Starting Your Own Business. A 6-page, printed 
leaflet providing an abstract of available literature on 
the subject of starting your own business. It presents 
the advantages and the disadvantages of going into 
business for yourself instead of working for an em- 
ployer. It covers such topics as “What Does ‘Being in 
Business’ Mean?” “Who Succeeds in Business?” and 
“Starting and Growing in Business.” Single copies 25 
cents, cash with order; ten or more copies 15 cents each, 
f. o. b. New York; $5.00 a hundred. Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, Washington Square, 
New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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EACH PRINCIPLE IS EMPHASIZED 
FROM 3 DISTINCT POINTS OF VIEW 


<= 





1. The Individual 
2. The Businessman 


3. Society in General 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION -« By PETERS AND POMEROY 


Functional training with a’direct, day-by-day meaning is an important objective 
in each discussion of COMMERCIAL LAW. For instance, emphasis is placed 
upon the application of law to the problems of the individual, the businessman, 
and society in general. Each topic is in the language of the individual rather 
than in technical, legal language. Simplicity and clearness of presentation are 
also accomplished through numerous well-placed illustrations, numerous case 
examples to illustrate discussions, carefully prepared questions and problems, 
and actual adjudicated cases. Many of the principles and the case problems 
relate closely to the experiences of the student and his family. 


Some timely topics covered in COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, are motor 
vehicle insurance, national labor relations laws, Federal trade laws, state old- 
age pension laws, state unemployment compensation laws, and Federal social 
security laws. 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


Logic 


The old Indian was riding along on his pony while 
his heavily laden squaw followed on foot. 
Motorist: “Say, Redskin, why isn’t your wife rid- 
ing?” 
Indian: “‘Ugh. She got no pony.” 
ee ee 
Foolproof 


The conversation was “confidential.” The young 
wife exclaimed proudly, “‘My husband and I have been 
married a whole year, and we have never quarreled. 
If a difference of opinion arises, and I am right, my 
hubby agrees.” 

“But what if he is right?” suggested the friend. 

“Oh, that has not yet occurred.” 

ee ee 


Proving the Point 


Sonny: “Do angels have wings, mummy?” 

Mother: “Yes, darling.” 

Sonny: “Can they fly?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear.” 

Sonny: “Then when is nursie going to fly, ’cause 
Daddy called her an angel last night?” 

Mother: ““Tomorrow, darling, tomorrow.” 

eee 


Mixed Signals 


Before little Stanley went to the party with ‘his 
sister, Helen, the usual instructions which precede a 
children’s party were given by Mother. However, the 
youngster seemed to have fallen short of expectations, 
for when the two returned home, Helen reported, “It 
was awful, Mother. Stanley did all the don’ts.” 

e ee 


Benefit of Education 


A boy had just learned the meaning of the word 
“ditto” in school. That evening he asked his mother 
to write out his evening prayers. She thought he 
might learn them more quickly, so she did. A few 
days later she spied on him. His prayers were tacked 
onto the wall, and the boy knelt in front of them, say- 
ing: “These are my prayers—ditto,” and jumped into 
bed. 

eee 
The Three R’s 


Old-fashioned: ‘‘What is meant by the three R’s?” 
New-fashioned: ‘“The three R’s run all through life. 
At 25 it’s romance, at 45 it’s rent, and at 65 it’s rheu- 
matism.” 
eee 
Letter Perfect 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new pupil, “‘do 
you know your alphabet?” 

““Yessum,” answered Willie. 

“‘Well, then,” continued the teacher, “what letter 
comes after A?” 

“All of ’em,” was Willie’s reply. 
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Posted 


Boss: ‘Son, do you know the motto of this firm?”’ 

New Office Boy: “Sure, it’s ‘push.’ ” 

Boss: ‘‘Where’d you ever get the idea?” 

New Office Boy: “I saw it on the door as I came in.” 
e ee 


The Best 


“I do hope you keep your cows in a pasture,” said 
Mrs. Newlywed as she paid the milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, “of course we 
keep them in a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad! I’ve been told that pasteurized milk 
is much the best.” 

e ee 
Modern Generation 


Little Girl: ““Mummy, you know that vase you said 
had been handed down from generation to generation?” 
Mummy: “Yes, dear?” 
Little Girl: “Well, this generation has dropped it.” 
ee ee 


He Had Him There 


An old hillbilly approached the minister and said, 
“Parson, Ah wants you all to pray for me. Ah’s ina 
bad way. Ah have a floatin’ kidney.” 

“No, Si,” said the minister, “I can’t pray for physical 
things like floating kidneys. I only pray for spiritual 
things.” 

“Then how come you all prayed last Sunday for the 


loose livers?” 
e ee 


Bridge 


Voice on telephone: “Is this the City Bridge De- 
partment?” 

Gruff Voice: “Yeah.” 

V. O. T.: “How many points for a little slam vul- 


nerable?”’ 
e ee 


A Bit Late 


Deacon Jones was very ill. His brethren were keenly 
interested in his condition. Toward the end, bulletins 
were posted on the blackboard outside of the home. 

1 a. M. Deacon Jones very much worse. 

2 a.m. Deacon Jones sinking fast. 

3 a.M. Deacon Jones very low. 

4 a.M. Deacon Jones dead. Gone to heaven. 

The little boy read the bulletin and then added this: 

5 a.m. Great excitement in heaven. Deacon Jones 
not yet arrived. a 


The Real Thing 


“Lady, if you will give us a nickel my little brother'll 
imitate a hen.” 

“You mean he can cackle like a hen?” asked the 
lady. 

“Naw.” replied the boy in disgust. “He wouldn’t do 
a cheap imitation like that. He'll eat a woim.” 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 


With army officials warning educators to 
speed up training and to offer more short 
terminal courses in order to help the all-out 
war effort of the nation, the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education has de- 
cided to provide this summer three work- 
shops for junior college instructors who are 
interested in setting up terminal courses 
and in studying other problems of terminal 
education. These workshops will be located 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; and at the University of 
California, Berkeley. At least 100 scholar- 
ships will be provided for qualified junior 
college faculty members who are interested 
in study at the workshops. 

The workshops at the University of 
California were started as an experiment last 
summer as part of the study on terminal 
education being carried on by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges through a 
grant from the General Education Board 
of New York. With 129 representatives of 
97 junior colleges from 30 states taking ad- 


vantage of this opportunity last summer, 
and with definite progress made by them 
toward solving problems in terminal educa- 
tion, the committee has been encouraged 
not only to continue the workshops in 
California, but also to establish the addi- 
tional workshops at Harvard University and 
at the University of Chicago. The increased 
interest in terminal education in connection 
with the war effort this year adds even 
greater significance and responsibility to 
next summer’s workshops. 

The officers of the Association to serve 
during 1942-43 are: president, John W. 
Harbeson, president of Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California; vice president, 
Jesse P. Bogue, president of Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont; 
executive secretary, Walter Crosby Eells, 
Washington, D. C. Other members of the 
executive committee are: James C. Miller, 
president of Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri; and James M. Ewing, president 
of Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, 
Mississippi. 





DO yo 


oo are as important to 
the business end of modern war- 
fare as they are to actual combat. 
High on the list of defense tools 
stands the Ediphone, speeding 
dictation and details, saving ex- 
ecutive hours. As the demand for 
Ediphones has grown, so has the 
demand for Ediphone trained sec- 
retaries. More jobs for Ediphone 
secretaries are being created every 





day. But secretaries must be thoroughly trained, able to step into these jobs immediately. 


=taiphone== = Hhone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies.” 
= nized business schoo} 
we experts, itis published EDISON 


Publishing Co. 


Do your graduates qualify? The complete training course for your school is ‘*Edi- 


Planned and written by recog- 
Write for sample pages and full details. 
Dep't. BS3, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 


Orange, N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. 
by South-Western VOICEWRITER Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Ediphon @ Toronto. 
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TEACHERS 
oPOSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


An experienced woman teacher desires summer teaching 
position. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, and related sub- 
jects. Has B. S. degree from state university. Address, No. 
197. 





Man, 46, with 11 years’ successful high school teaching 
experience and 10 years’ office experience as accountant, 
secretary, and office manager, desires position with a good 
business school. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Walton 
Accounting, Pathfinder Accounting, Gregg shorthand, Byrne 
shorthand, penmanship, typewriting, business English, and 
Comptometer, Burroughs, and Monroe calculating machines. 
Address, No. 198. 





Man, 37, with five degrees and several years’ teaching 
and office experience desires position in a good business col- 
lege, a junior college, a senior college, or a large high school. 
Is the author of several textbooks and holds a Gregg 175 word 
medal. Is now teaching in a junior college, but will be avail- 
able on May 15. If salary is good, will consider permanent 
position. Address, J. Bryce Sardiga, Decatur, Mississippi. 





Lady Teacher with experience in teaching shorthand, book- 
keeping, and typewriting desires position. Can also teach 
office training and other commercial subjects. Address, No. 
199. 





Man, 34, with 11 years’ teaching experience desires posi- 
tion as teacher of commercial subjects in a public or private 
school or college in Florida, Texas, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
or California. Holds B. S. and M. S. degrees in commercial 
education. Employed at present. Would accept worth-while 
position as registrar of a good school. Give full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 200. 





Young woman with 15 years’ teaching experience desires 
position in a college, a high school, or a business school. Pre- 
fers California or Wisconsin. Is capable of taking complete 
charge of a large shorthand, typewriting, or office machines 
department. Holds college degrees and general secondary 
credential. Address, No. 201. 





Competent elderly gentleman with teaching experience in 
high schools and business colleges, as well as soliciting and 
managing experience, desires position with a large business 
college. Address, No. 202. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and allied subjects 
desires position in a good business school. Wife’s services 
are also available if desired. Address, No. 203. t 





Experienced woman teacher desires commercial teaching 
position in a college. Is a teachers college and business college 
graduate; holds an M. A. degree in social science. Available 
June 1. Address, No. 204. 





Capable, aggressive, middle-aged man with high school 
junior college, and business college teaching experience, as 
well as several years’ business experience, desires position 
with a junior or senior college or a reputable business college. 
Can teach all commercial subjects, but is especially well 
qualified to teach accounting, business law, business English, 
shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial practice. Has three 
degrees and is a candidate for a Doctorate. Address, No. 205. 


° SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
¢ SCHOOLS TO BUY 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO 





C/o THE BALANCE SHEET 


201-203 W. FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Experienced ffieldman¢with unusual sales record desires 
position with a’ good school as solicitor or manager. Has A. B. 
and M. A. degrees. Can teach nearly all commercial subjects, 
Excellent references. Address, No. 206. 





Reliable schoolman who can produce results desires posi- 
tion with an established business school as a teacher, manager, 
or solicitor. Has taught in business schools, high schools, and 
colleges. Can teach all business subjects. Has also owned 
and operated business schools. Best of references. Give full 
information in first letter. Address, No. 207. 





Responsible man, 27, with high school and business college 
teaching experience and office experience in a large corpora- 
tion, desires teaching position in a reliable business college. 
Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, commercial law, 
20th Century Bookkeeping, business English, business arith- 
metic, spelling, word study, and speech. Has done work 
a ore degree. Available immediately. Address, 

o. 208. 





Experienced lady teacher, 32, with B. A. degree desires 
position in a reputable business college. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, business English, office procedure, and typewriting. 
Will consider any location, but prefers the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dress, No. 209. 





Man, 31, with 8 years’ teaching experience in public and 
private schools desires position in public junior or senior high 
school. Holds B. B. A. and M. B. A. degrees in commercial 
education. Can teach bookkeeping, business machines, Gregg 
shorthand, and all allied subjects. Has New York and New 
Jersey teaching certificates. Middle Atlantic states preferred. 
Address, No. 210. 





Man, 51, desires teaching position in a progressive private 
school, college, or university. Holds B. S., B. A.. and M. A. 
degrees, a Gregg teachers’ certificate, and a Palmer Method 
teachers’ certificate. Can teach all office training and business 
administration courses, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and Walton 
Accounting. Address, No. 211. 





Mature woman teacher with M. A. degree desires summer 
teaching position in a college or a business school. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, accounting, and economics. 
Will consider permanent position. Location not important. 
Available last of May. Address, No. 212. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Field representative for a well-established 
business college in the Middle West. Must have good per- 
sonality and must be a good worker. Excellent proposition. 
Address, No. 213. 





WANTED: Experienced field representative for the largest 
chain of business colleges in Texas. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. High commission paid; $50 a week draw. Must 
have car. Address, G. D. Durham, Durham’s Business College, 
Austin, Texas. 





WANTED: Experienced man or woman with executive 
and constructive ability in teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping-accounting. Leading business college lo- 
cated in a Midwestern city. Opening anticipated for Septem- 
ber, 1942. Address, No. 214. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not 


investigate want ad insertions. 
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WANTED: Commercial teacher with Master’s degree, 8 
business background, and experience as department head for 
professional business college to open in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Would like author of business textbooks or coach of 
contest champions. Teacher must have outstanding 
No investment required. Address, No. 215. 





WANTED: Experienced fieldman for high-type business 
school located in a large Midwestern city. Both residence 
and extension courses offered. Permanent position and sub- 
stantial earnings assured to right person. Will also consider 
an experienced woman solicitor. Give full information in 
first letter. Address, No. 216. 





WANTED: Experienced fieldman to work exceptionally 
good territory in the South; plenty of leads. Reliable school 
with fine reputation. Must have car and must be able to pro- 
duce results. Right man can earn good money. Position open 
immediately. Address, No. 217. 





WANTED: Field representative for the summer months 
for a small school located in eastern New York State. School 
specializes in the new Stenograph. Commission basis. Ad- 
dress, No. 218. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher for shorthand or book- 
keeping department. Address, No. 219. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher qualified to teach Sher- 
wood Accounting, Gregg shorthand, and Comptometry. Ad- 
dress, No. 220. 





WANTED: Manager for a successful private commercial 
school located in Virginia. Share profits. No investment 
except bond. Prefer Southern man, between 25 and 40, with 
college degree. Address, No. 221. 





WANTED: Man to serve as registrar in a modern Southern 
business college located in a city of 140,000 population with 
surrounding territory of over a million. Nearest city competi- 
tion 155 miles. Must be able to sell Stenotypy as well as 
general courses. Excellent opportunity for right man. Late 
model car is necessary. State past experience and record of 
production in first letter. Give at least three references. Ad- 
dress, No. 222. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy whole or half interest in a three- or 
four-teacher school. Advertiser has had 14 years’ successful 
experience as accounting teacher, solicitor, and business col- 
lege manager. Address, No. 223. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying a good business 
school. Advertiser has had university training and teaching 
and administrative experience in commercial schools. Ad- 
dress, No. 224. 





WANTED: To buy a first-class business college with 
about 150 to 300 students. Price no object if school is good. 
All offers will be considered and investigated. Give full de- 
tails in first letter. Middle West preferred, but not essential. 
Address, No. 225. 





WANTED: To buy a good school in a city with a popula- 
tion of not less than 50,000. School should have an enrollment 
of about 200 students annually. Give price, number of teach- 
ers employed, number of machines in school, and other in- 


formation in first letter. Will pay cash for the right school. 
Address, No. 226. 





WANTED: To buy comptometer and bookkeeping ma- 
chine in working condition. State lowest price in first letter. 
Address, No. 227. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small business school in Indiana. Is debt 
free and has equipment in A-1 condition. Low overhead. 
Only school in three adjoining counties. Owner retiring. 
Address, No. 228, 





FOR SALE: A progressive, well-established business 
school located in the outskirts of Cleveland, Ohio. Draws 
students from numerous suburban towns as well as from 
large middle-class area of Cleveland. Within easy distance of 
several large high schools and junior high schools. A unique 
gd for an energetic school administrator. Address, 
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FOR SALE: A good school located in a capito city. Has 
enrollment of about 100 students. Practically no competition. 
Would sell building and equipment, or would sell the school 
and rent the building. Building is new and modern; no other 


tenants. Owner selling because of other interests. Address, 
No. 229. 





FOR SALE: Small school, five years old, located in a 
county seat near Philadelphia. Free from debt. Enviable 
reputation. Equipment and supplies worth approximately 
$2,000. Cash price $3,000; $3,500 on terms. Only responsible 
persons considered. Address, No. 231. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established business school 
with good reputation and fine equipment. Located in business 
district of a progressive New England town. Low overhead. 
An attractive investment for someone with promotional ability. 
Address, No. 232. 





FOR SALE: Well-equipped, two-teacher business school 
in California. Excellent location. Will accommodate 60 stu- 
dents. School has good enrollment and is making money. 
ag F a into defense work. Price $2,000 cash. Address, 

0. " 





FOR SALE: Good business school located in an industrial 
and defense area in the Southwest. Fine equipment; low 
overhead. Enrollment growing rapidly without solicitor. School 
has no long-term contracts or obligations. With present de- 
mands, it will pay for itself in a few months. Will sell for 
— cash if sold within the next few weeks. Address, No. 

4. 





FOR SALE: All or part interest in a thriving business 
school in a large Eastern city. School enjoys excellent reputa- 
tion. Present owner unable to be active in school work, 
—— opportunity for experienced schoolman. Address. 

0. " 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One Stenotype machine, latest series, Model 
B-103431. Used only a few hours. Price $35, including in- 
struction books. Address, No. 236. 








St. Louis Area Conference 


The second annual St. Louis Area Business 
Education Conference was held on Friday, 
February 13, and Saturday, February 14, 
at the York Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. Ap- 
proximately 150 teachers attended the con- 
ference. 


The program of the conference was as fol- 
lows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
6:80 P. M. 

Dinner 

Presiding—Dr. John J. Maddox, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Greetings—Warren K. Begeman, principal of Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Business Education in a World at War”’—Miss 
Ray Abrams, principal of Joseph A. Maybin School 
for Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Panel Discussion on “Personality as a Factor in the 
Successful Business Career”; Leader—Miss Ray 
Abrams 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
9:30 a. M. 

Presiding—Dr. C. R. Aydelott, director of curricu- 
lum, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Modern Trends in Business Education”—Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, professor of business educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York City 

Panel Discussion on “Where We Are and Where 
We Want to Go in Business Education”; Leader— 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
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Keeping Ahead of the Auditor 
(Continued from page 294) 


countant is that of aiding in the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the reports which he 
has made from the business records. Rec- 
ords should be kept so that reports can be 
made easily from data conveniently organ- 
ized. Interpretation of business reports de- 
pends in a large measure upon the form 
which the report takes. Frequently this 
function of the accountant depends upon 
comparison of one fiscal period (month or 
year) with another, noting the differences 
between certain accounts when comparing 
the previous period with the present one. 
To illustrate how the teacher of beginning 
bookkeeping may facilitate the analytical 
and interpretive functions of the reporting 
accountant, the summary form of the profit 
and loss account may be considered. If the 
student is taught to think of the profit and 
loss account as a summary account to which 
all inventories (both old and new), cost, 
expense, and income accounts are transferred 
at the end of the fiscal period, then the 
profit and loss summary account will appear 
as follows: 


Profit and Loss Summary Account 
Debits Credits 
Old Inventory New Inventory 
Purchases Sales 
Sales Returns Purchases Returns 
Expenses Nonoperating Income 
Sales Discounts Purchases Discounts 
Net Profit Net Loss 
This form of the profit and loss account 
summarizes all items affecting operations in 
one place where those who verify accounts 
may find the data they seek readily avail- 
able. Among those who seek such informa- 
tion are: 
1. Public auditors who verify the profit and loss 


account as a part of the net worth section in a 
balance sheet audit. 


2. Government auditors who will find therein most 
of the items on which tax returns are based. 


8. Financial analysts who will find in the profit and 
loss summary account of the years being com- 
pared all the items affecting operations in one 
place. 

The point of view taken by the teacher of 
beginning bookkeeping is an important 
factor in classroom instruction. A complete 
understanding of records in business must 
reveal their relation to the making of peri- 
odical reports and audits. This is necessary 
to a practical application of routine day-to- 
day recording. The recorder must be ever 
mindful of the summary to be made by the 
accountant and the verification of the auditor. 
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Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 307) 


question or simply tell the student to try 
again is difficult to say, for the answer de- 
pends upon the personalities of the students, 
their innate ability, and the degree of effort 
they are willing to expend. For example, 
once the work sheet has been explained to 
the average student, little assistance should 
be given in the detection of errors which 
prevent balancing. Instead, the fact should 
be pointed out that the work sheet is a 
problem in arithmetic, and that 2 and 2 con- 
tinue to make 4. The problem may be 
tersely defined in this way: Provide all re- 
quired laboratory instruction, but don’t 
“spoon feed” the students. 

In passing, a few other points may be 
mentioned with the understanding that they 
are being presented as problems which 
deserve consideration, but to which the 
answer is not apparent. For example, what 
may be the best method for obtaining indi- 
vidual work from students who are working 
on material which requires more than one 
day to complete? In the last analysis this 
becomes, I believe, a matter of inspiring the 
student to be honest with himself and with 
the other students. It would be impossible 
for the instructor to do all the police work. 

In conclusion, let me summarize briefly 
the three problems discussed. The basic 
problem (which filters into the other two 
problems and affects them) is the creation 
and the maintenance of student interest. 
This problem is one which literally calls for 
unceasing imaginative effort by the in- 
structor. Second, the collateral problems 
have to do with the broadening of the scope 
of instructions so as to acquaint the student 
with the interrelation between bookkeeping, 
English, arithmetic, and law. Third, the 
purely technical problems pertain to such 
questions as to how much time should be 
devoted to lecture, how much should be 
devoted to laboratory materials, how far 
should the instructor go in giving assistance, 
and how to inspire self-reliance. In the last 
analysis these points can be discussed only 
as unsolved problems with the thought in 
mind that the instructor should try to 
measure the individual students; he should 
try to do everything to encourage them, and 
he should try to impress upon them the need 
of learning to work alone. 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


VE, Monce Shout 




















